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Outlook for Business» Loan Demand 


PEOPLE 
BORROW WHERE 
THEY BANK... 


AND THE BEST KNOWN NAME 
IN PAPER HELPS KEEP THEM 
BANKING WITH YOU 


The more checking account customers you have, the more ready-made 
prospects you have for loans. And with checks printed on Hammermill Safety, 
the best known name in paper is always there to remind people that even 
this detail of banking service gets your careful attention. 

Hammermill Safety’s specially sensitized surface reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration—gives your customers extra confidence that their money 
is safe with you. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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14,500 SMITHS 


6600 BROWNS 


4900 JONESES 


are among the 1,625,000 share owners of A.T. & T. They are men and 


women in all walks of life in 22,000 communities throughout the land 


When the postmen of this 
country set forth with mail for the 
sowners of the American ‘Telephone 
sand Telegraph Company they visit a 
tremendous number of homes. The 
‘quarterly dividend, for instance, is 
delivered to more than 1,625,000 


$hare Owners. 


Dividends are important to the 
Smiths and the Browns and the 
Joneses and all the other A.T. & T. 
share owners. ‘They are important to 
“telephone users too. 


- ‘Without dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds there would be no 
investors. And without investors 
there would be no telephone service 
las you know it today. The money 
‘they entrust to us goes into more and 


‘better service for you. 


The distribution of the A.T. & T. 
dividend to so many people in 22,000 
communities is in itself a factor in 
‘the over-all economy of the country. 
Yet the total, though considerable, 


| is small compared to other sums that 


flow out from the business. 


Last year, for example, the Bell 
System paid more than twice as 
much in taxes as it paid A.T. & T. 
share owners in dividends. It thus 
provided nearly a billion and a half 
dollars for the support of city, state 
and federal governments. 


Wages, of course, are the biggest 
item. In the Bell System they are 
billions of dollars more than the 
entire net income of the business. In 
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THE POSTMAN RINGS 1,625,000 TIMES with A.T.&T. dividend checks. Women are 
the largest group of share owners and own the most stock. ... In addition to direct owners 
of A.T.&T. securities, millions of other people have an important interest through the hold- 
ings of their insurance companies, pension funds, mutual funds, unions, savings banks, etc. 


1958 Bell System wages totaled over 
$3,700,000,000...the nation’s largest 
business payroll. 


Thousands of other jobs in other 
companies were made possible by 
our large purchases from outside 
sources. 


Last year the Bell System’s manu- 
facturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, bought 
from more than 30,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nine out of ten 
were small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy over a billion 


dollars worth of raw materials, parts 
and services from other companies. 


It is natural and logical to expect 
big figures in a business that serves 
more than 55,000,000 telephones and 
handles over 200,000,000 calls a day, 


The important thing is to relate 
the size of the figures to the size of 
the need and the job. And to realize 
how the very size of the business con- 
tributes to the prosperity of millions 
of people and the economy of the 
whole country. 


It is an example of free enterprise 
at work for the good of all. 
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From Where We Sit... . 


others, it is not just. 


AID SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE sometime during the 
S earlier years of the nineteenth century, “If man 
could learn from history, what lessons it might 
teach us! But passion and party blind our eyes, and the 
light which experience gives us is a lantern on the stern 
which shines only on the waves behind us.” 


A little reflection on that observation will bring into 
the sharpest focus a distinction as between history and 
experience as a teacher of the principles which guided 
our founding fathers in the establishment of a free so- 
ciety within the framework of a free government. We 
could, if we chose, follow the same course, and light the 
way ahead of us with the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages. But we seem to prefer a course that is dictated 
by the expediencies of the moment, leaving us only such 
poor guidance as may be afforded by the frail beams 
cast by the lantern of our own experience on waves of 
our own making. 


Even our own experience of the recent past may yet 
light the paths that lead into the immediate future if 
we will but give it a chance to do so. As was pointed 
out by Fed Chairman Wm. McChesney Martin in a 
recent statement before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, the policy of pegging 
interest rates during and following the war ‘‘promoted 
and facilitated the dangerous bank credit and monetary 
expansion that developed under the harness of direct 
price, wage, and material controls.’’ These, he said, re- 
sulted in a “suppressed inflation [that] burst forth even- 
tually in a very rapid depreciation of the dollar and 
even threatened to destroy our free economy.” 


“This experience,” continued Chairman Martin, ‘“‘is 
very recent and the effects are widely and well remem- 
bered. It is now very doubtful whether the Federal Re- 
serve System could, in fact, peg interest rates on Gov- 
ernment obligations under today’s conditions even if we 
accepted the inflationary costs, which would be high and 
would eventually lead to severe collapse. It is certain 
that the Federal Reserve could not extend interest rate 
stability to all markets. 


“The trouble is that the world has learned from war- 
time inflationary experience. It now knows that infla- 
tion follows any effort to keep interest rates low through 
money creation as the night follows the day. Any at- 
tempt on the part of the Federal Reserve to peg rates 
today would be shortly followed by an acceleration of 
the outflow of gold in response to demands from abroad, 
by further diversion of savings from investment in bonds 
and other fixed obligations into stocks and other equi- 
COO Se. ai 


The Fed chairman went on to describe the manner in 
which the huge volume of reserves generated by its peg- 
ging operations would intensify inflationary pressures. 
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About History and Inflation 


The present state of things is a consequence of the past; and it is natural to inquire 
as to the sources of the good we enjoy or the evils we suffer. 


ourselves, to neglect the study of history is not prudent; if intrusted with the care of 





If we are to act only for 
















—SAMUEL JOHNSON 





Said he, ‘‘The rush from money and fixed obligations 
into gold and physical property, as well as the mounting 
demands for credit to reap speculative profits and to 
hedge against future inflation, would overwhelm even 
the most heroic efforts to hold interest rates down.” 


The record gives us ample assurance that the Fed, as 
now constituted, will refrain from taking such a course 
and will do everything else within its power to maintain 
and even to improve the value of our dollar. It is draw- 
ing heavily on its own experience as well as centuries of 
monetary history for guidance in the formulation of the 
policies by which it is striving to steer our national econo- 
my clear of the shoals of continued inflation and its in- 
evitable aftermath of economic misery. 


But, as we’ve previously observed, ‘‘the Fed can’t do 
it alone.”” There are two powerful influences at work 
throughout our economy over which our monetary policy 
makers have little or no control: 1) excessive govern- 
mental expenditures and 2) the wage-price spiral. Had 
we accepted the lessons of history, the inflationary pres- 
sures emanating from both of these sources would have 
been greatly reduced. Even at this late date, intelligent 
action, based on a thoroughly objective review and 
analysis of all that has happened in our own time, could 
serve to moderate the consequences of the faulty think- 
ing and mistaken conclusions that have brought us to 
our present precarious position. 


To those who really want to read, the record is clear 
that the same forces that have robbed the pensioner and 
despoiled the saver are still at work. But ‘“‘there are 
none so blind as those who will not see,” and it would 
seem that neither the lessons that history is waiting to 
teach us nor the truths that experience has sought to 
impress upon us will avail in the long run to prevent the 
kind of fiscal irresponsibility that has always led to 
despotic government and always will. There is all too 
little comfort in the dictum of John Maynard Keynes 
that ‘‘in the long run we are all dead.” 

There has been a lot of loose talk about placing @ 
balanced budget above human needs. Both history and 
experience stand ready to teach us that there is no match 
for a deteriorating currency as a destroyer of all that 
humankind holds dear. 
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Precision 


Checks designed for mechanized handling 
must be produced with standards of preci- 
sion the same as the gears and electronic 
devices that are part of the check process- 
ing equipment. 


These exacting specifications have placed 
added responsibilities on those who print 
checks...and they have established new 
demands on the manufacturer of check 
paper. 


At LaMonte we have been alert to these 
demands to insure that our Safety Paper 
will continue to provide full satisfaction to 
its users. 


safety paper for checks 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON « NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 655,236,328.29 
United States Government Obligations 592,946,952.66 
Other Bonds and Securities 187,405,981.93 
Loans and Discounts 1,179,574,573.00 
6,750,000.00 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 9,762,347.24 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 9,906,231.81 
Banking House 6,750,000.00 
Total Resources $2,648,332,414.93 


LIABILITIES 


$2,349,177,291.33 
Acceptances 9,762,347.24 
Dividend Payable, August 3, 1959 3,000,000.00 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 9,556,836.28 
Reserve for Contingencies 10,000,000.00 
Income Collected but Not Earned 2,883,591.42 
Total Liabilities $2,384,380,066.27 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (3,000,000 shares. Par value $33% ) $ 100,000,000.00 
125,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 38,952,348.66 
Total Capital Accounts $ 263,952,348.66 
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Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts $2,648,332,414.93 
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United States Government SS carried at $262,589,157.09 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


MILESTONES 


Venerable Pair 

Two of the nation’s leading money- 
center banks marked 175th anniver- 
saries last month and this. In order 
of their founding they are The Bank 
of New York (resources: $620 mil- 
lion) and The First National Bank of 
Boston ($1.9 billion). 


The Bank of New York first open- 
ed its doors for business in June 1784. 
Its chief organizer was no less than 
Alexander Hamilton, who, when he 
became the first Secretary of the Trea- 
sury five years later, turned to the 
bank for the new Federal Govern- 
ment’s first loan ($200,000). 


The Bank of New York’s original 
home was an 18th century mansion on 
Pearl Street known as the Walton 
House, but in 1796 the bank moved 
to the corner of Wall and William 
Streets—where it has been ever since. 
In recent years three uptown offices 
also have been acquired. 


Blue Chip Banking. Today as in the 
past, ‘‘New York’s First Bank’’ con- 
centrates on the accounts of corpora- 
tions, correspondent banks and weai- 
thy individuals. By comparison with 
other leading Wall Street banks, its 
deposits and capital funds are mod- 
est—but in terms of earnings, growth 
has been outstanding. During the 
past five years alone, per sHare operat- 
ing net jumped from $10.59 to $17.22. 
Dividends have been paid every year 
for 175 years. 

Nearly a third of the bank’s operat- 
ing income comes from trust com- 
missions. It was The Bank of New 
York that first announced (in 1933) a 
policy of including common stocks in 
unrestricted trust accounts. Partly 
as a result of this early start in the use 
of equities, the bank today adminis- 
ters trust assets of more than $3 bil- 
lion. 

While The Bank of New York still 
prides itself on maintaining a close 
personal touch with its customers, it 
has been quick to modernize methods 
and equipment. It was, for example, 
the first bank on the Eastern Sea- 
board to open an electronic data pro- 
cessing center for application to cus- 
tomer accounts. 


Fine Blend. In all of its operations 
The Bank of New York stresses a 
“forward-looking conservatism’ —a 
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policy that has resulted in a fine blend 
of dignity and tradition on the one 
hand, and ability and innovation on 
the other. It mirrors the character 
not only of past managements but 
also of the present team headed by 
Chairman Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., 
56, President Donald M. Elliman, 46, 
and Executive Vice Presidents Charles 
M. Bliss, 54 (trusts) and Roderick 
McRae, 52 (investments). 


“Old Massachusetts.” In a number 
of respects The First National Bank 
of Boston is quite similar to The Bank 
of New York in its operations, but the 
former has gone much further than 
its Wall Street contemporary into 1) 
retail banking (via 26 offices) and 2) 
international banking (via 15 branch- 
es in Latin America, a European rep- 
resentative, a wholly-owned interna- 
tional affiliate and a world-wide net- 
work of correspondent banks.) 


The Massachusetts Bank opened 
for business in July 1784, eight years 
before its first local rival, but it wasn’t 
until 1903 that the ‘Old Massa- 
chusetts” acquired The First National 
Bank of Boston and took its name. 
Numerous other consolidations follow- 
ed with the result that the present in- 
stitution has some 60 banks in its 
family tree. 

Key to Growth. While mergers and 
acquisitions played an important part 
in establishing The First National 


Bank of Boston as New England’s 
largest bank, the development of new 
services has been an even greater 
growth factor in the last 25 years or 
so. “Today,” says President Lloyd 
D. Brace (cover), ‘over 40 per cent of 
our revenue from loans is derived from 
types not in existence on our 150th 
anniversary.” In this connection, the 
bank: 


@ In 1934 arranged one of the first 
(and possibly the first) term loans 


made by an American commercial 
bank. 


@ In 1937 opened an instalment loan 
department. 


@ In 1945 became the first commer- 
cial bank to offer a full factoring ser- 
vice. 


@ In 1948 began wholesaling mortgage 
loans in participation with correspon- 
dent banks and insurance and mort- 
gage companies. 


@ In 1956 originated the check-credit 
revolving personal-loan plan, now 
spreading to banks across the coun- 
try. 

Threefold Rise. As you'd expect in 
Boston, where the management of 
substantial funds by “prudent men” 
is a finely developed art, The First 
National Bank boasts a big and in- 
fluential trust business. Actually this 
business is carried on through Old 
Colony Trust Co., which is beneficial- 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK’S SIMMONDS & ELLIMAN 
After 175 years, a forward-looking conservatism. 





FOR CREDIT INFORMATION 
SEE FIRST NATIONAL CITY FIRST 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


For a complete 

78 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES e 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK ots | eraedn 
| First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfotio Analysis * Complete : i} can perform for you, 
Securities Handling Facilities +* Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds -¢ Participation in Local Loans v i oe copy 

Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage _ ee 

i Correspondent 


Member Federa! Deposit insurance Corporation Fist in World Wide Banking meg? bank Services.” 
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ly owned by stockholders of the bank. 
Over the last 25 years, the total book 
yalue of assets held in personal trust 
fiduciary and agency accounts have 
grown from $750 million to nearly 
$2.25 billion. 

Like The Bank of New York, The 
First National Bank of Boston has 
paid dividends each year since 1784, 
and recent earnings have shown a 
good uptrend (from $4.30 a share in 
1953 to $6.50 in 1958). In sstill 
another point of similarity, the Bos- 
ton bank also installed a general pur- 
pose electronic data processing system 
last year. 


Present top management at The 
First National Bank of Boston con- 
sists of able, personable Lloyd Brace, 
55, president since 1947, and five 
senior vice presidents: Roger C. Da- 
mon, 52, W. Latimer Gray, 64, Wil- 
liam F’. Keesler, 58, Serge Semenenko, 
55, and John E. Toulmin, 56. Head- 
ing the marketwise team at Old Col- 
ony Trust are Chairman Robert Cut- 
ler, 63, onetime Special Assistant to 
President Eisenhower for National 
Security Affairs; 48-year-old Augustin 
H. Parker, Jr., president; and security 
analyst Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., 55, 
chairman of the trust committee. 


Change & Progress 


@ Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
biggest complex in the mutual fund 
field, passed the $3 billion mark in net 
assets under management. IDS acts 
as both management company and 
distributor for the subsidiaries and 
affiliates composing its Investors 
Group. 

® The nation’s largest federal savings 
and loan association was formed as 
California Federal and Standard Fed- 
eral, both of Los Angeles, merged un- 
der the name of the former. Com- 
bined resources exceed $500 million. 


® The Bank of Nova Scotia launched 
a new wholly-owned trust company 
on Wall Street. The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Trust Co. of New York will 
provide U. S. fiduciary services (e.g., 
transfer agent, registrar) for the par- 
ent bank’s customers in Canada, the 
Caribbean and overseas. 


EXECUTIVES 


New Chairman 

Francis S. Baer, a 45-year veteran 
in California and Wall Street financial 
circles, last month was elected chair- 
man of First Western Bank & Trust 
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FRANCIS S. BAER 
First Western 


Co. (assets: $1.1 billion) to succeed 
Mont E. McMillen, who continues as 
president and chief executive officer. 
Mr. Baer also has been named chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Firstamerica Corp., parent company 
of First Western. 

A proposed merger of First West- 
ern and California Bank ($1.2 billion), 
which became a Firstamerica subsi- 
diary three months ago, has been de- 
layed pending the outcome of an an- 
titrust action brought by the Justice 
Department. 


Busy Background. After two decades 
in investment banking, Mr. Baer be- 


came president of Pacific Finance 


Corp. in 1934, and eight years later 
he was named senior vice chairman of 
Bank of America.. Most recently, he 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Bankers Trust Co. 


At 65, Mr. Baer also is a director 
and member of the executive commit- 
tee of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., a 
director and member of the finance 
committee of Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica, and a director of Union Oil Co. 
and Raymond International, Inc. 
In addition, he serves as chairman of 
Allied Building Credits, Inc., a home 
financing organization operating in 43 
states. 

* * ok 
@ John Moxon, 52-year-old banker- 
turned-steelmaker, was elected presi- 
dent of The Carpenter Steel Co. (1958 
sales: $50 million). Before joining 
Carpenter as Treasurer in 1944, Mr. 
Moxon was associated for 14 years 
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Look out 
for your 
clients’ funds=— 
tell them 
about 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CiTy BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


e You keep 90% of the 
selling commission 


e Instantly acceptable everywhere 
e Prompt refund service 
e Advertised throughout the world 


- 


National advertising... 
plus free sales aids 
pre-sell your customers 
to buy First National 
City Bank Travelers 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


Bankers Trust Co., Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and The Hanover Bank 
combined to grant a $25 million loan to the Instituto Mobiliare Italiano, 


largest institution for medium and long-term industrial credit in Italy. 


Pro- 


ceeds of the loan will be used to help finance expansion of the Italian Line 
(shipping) and Societa Finanziaria Siderugica (Finsider), the big Italian 
steel group. Present at the closing of the deal were (from left) Frank 
Shepard, vice president of Bankers Trust; Seymour Dribben, vice president 
of Chemical Bank; Harry P. Barrand, Jr., senior vice president of Hanover; 
and Antonio Tonello, U. S. representative of IMI. 


with Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York (now Morgan Guaranty) in its 
trust department. 


@ FE. S. Lee, top investment man at 
Valley National Bank, moved up from 
vice president to senior vice president. 
Mr. Lee has headed Valley Bank’s in- 
vestment department since 1940, also 
is chairman of its Employes Profit 
Sharing Fund. 

@ Lester H. Empey, 51, was named 
senior vice president in charge of the 
investment department of American 
Trust Co., San Francisco (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, June 15). Mr. Empey has 
been in the investment end of bank- 
ing since 1933. 


BANK STOCKS 


Two-for-One 

Two major West Coast banks— 
Seattle-First National and Wells Far- 
go Bank—will split their stocks two- 
for-one, subject to the approval of 
holders. In addition, Seattle-First 
will distribute a 25 per cent stock 
dividend and Wells Fargo will pay 10 
per cent in stock. The latter is ex- 
pected to place its new shares on a 40 
cent quarterly dividend basis, which 


in effect is a boost of 17 per cent over 
the old rate. Seattle-First also is 
likely to hike its cash payout. 

At month’s end, Seattle-First stock 
was around 118 bid, Wells Fargo 100. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ A thumping 32.2 per cent of all out- 
standing shares in publicly-held cor- 
porations is now registered entirely in 
the names of institutions or bank 
nominees, the New York Stock Ex- 
change reported. That compares with 
28.8 per cent in 1956. 

@ The check-credit revolving person- 
al-loan idea has spread to Canada. 
Bank of Montreal and The Bank of 
Nova Scotia announced such plans 
last month. 

@ The trend to a 3 per cent interest 
rate on savings deposits continues, and 
pressure for a higher legal maximum 
is developing in some areas. 

® City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Kansas City split its common trust 
fund into a fixed income fund and a 
common stock fund. Like many 
other banks, City National has used 
the split fund approach in pension and 
profit-sharing trust investment for 
several years. 
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At the Close of Business June 30, 1959 


Directors and Advisory Directors 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS* 
Vice President, 
Broniff International Airways 


NATHAN ADAMS* 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Boord 


JOE AGEE* 


Senior Vice President 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE* 


Chairman, Loon Committee 


H. W. BASS 
Choirman of the Board, 
Horry Bass Drilling Co. 


HENRY C. COKE, JR. 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


ROSSER J. COKE 
Coke & Coke, Attorneys 


CARR P. COLLINS 
Chairmen of the Boord, 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co 


4. 8B. DONOVAN* 
President, 
Denoven Manufacturing Co. 


EARL FAIN* 


Investments 


HANS C. GLITSCH 
President, 
Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, inc. 


R. A. GOODSON 
Vice President 
ond General Manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Texos Area 


W. A. GREEN, JR.* 


Investments 


S. J. HAY 
Chairmen of the Boord, 
Great Notional 
Life Insurance Co. 


JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairmen of the Board, 
Higginbothom-Boiley Co. 


JOSEPH L. HIGGINBOTHAM* 
Vice President, 
Higginbotham-Bartiett Co. 


ROY W. HILL* 
President, 
Radic City Distributing Co. 


ERNEST HUNDAHL* 
Monager, Southwest Division, 
United Benefit Life Insurance 
Company and Mutual Benefit 
Health and Accident Associotion 


Tv. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Monager, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


JOHN J. KETTLE 


Senior Vice President 


LOUIE KIMPLE* 


President, Dixie Wox Paper Co. 


ERNEST L. KURTH* 
President, Southiand Paper Mills 
Lufkin, Texes 


WALTER W. LECHNER* 
Oil Production 


EUGENE McELVANEY 
Senior Vice President 


ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 
Vice President, Robert E. McKee 
General Contractor, inc. 


Cc. A. MANGOLD, JR.* 


Investments 


A. D. MARTIN 
President, Central Engineering 
ond Supply Co. 


HARRY S$. MOSS 
Independent Oi! Operator 


WILLIAM F. NEALE 
President, 
William F. Neole & Co. 


4. B. O'HARA 
Chairmen of the Boord, 
Or Pepper Co. 


HYMAN PEARLSTONE 
President, 
Higeinbothom Pearistone 
Hordwore Co. 


G. U. PICKERING* 
President, 
Vitetic Battery Co., inc. 


H. NEVELE PIERCE* 
President, Southern Fertilizer 
& Chemica! Co. 


N. P. POWELL 
Oil and Investments, 
Tyler, Texas 


W. L. PREHN* 


Investments 


HUGO W. SCHOELLKOPF* 
Chairmen of the Boord, 
The Schoelikopt Co. 


J. FRED SCHOELLKOPF, JR. 


investments 


E. E. SHELTON 
Cheirmon of the Boord, Dollos 
Federal Savings & Loon Association 


R. H. STEWART, JR. 


Investments 


J ©. TENISON* 


Investments 


ROGER L. TENNANT* 


Investments 


ARCH S. UNDERWOOD* 
President, Union Compress & 
Worehouse Co., Lubbock, 
Texos 


JACK C. VAUGHN 


President, Spartan Drilling Co., Inc., 


and Spartan Netiono! Life 
Insurance Co. 


TRAVIS T. WALLACE* 
President, Great Americon 
Reserve Insurance Co. 


ROBERT F. WEICHSEL* 
Vice President ond Treasurer, 
Great Notional Life 
Insurance Co. 


JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, 
Southwestern Life Insuronce Co. 


BEN H. WOOTEN 


President 


TODDIE LEE WYNNE 
President, 
American Liberty Oil Co. 


“Advisory Directors 


84th year of growth 
through service to people 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . 


United States 

Government Obligations 
Public Housing 

Authority Obligations 

(Fully Guaranteed) . 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds . atin 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Commodity Loans. 
Income Accrued. . . er 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Banking House and Equipment 
Other Assets . 


$112,475,856.66 


1,319,973.85 


26.477,247.46 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Fund 

Undivided Profits 
Reserved for Contingencies 
Reserved for Taxes, Ete. 
Deferred Income . . 


$ 26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 
6,443,113.82 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


DEOSITS: 


Individual . . 
Banks 


U. S. Government 


$528,267,208.91 
185,781,064.54 
11,057,940.44 


$221,383,478.59 


143,273,077.97 
3,514,060.00 
1,800,000.00 
122.818,824.59 
2,680.65 1.16 
3,791,704.47 
2.543,542.45 
8.535,228.94 
303,584.43 


$810,644,152.60 


$ 66.443,113.52 
8,847,666.21 
5,094,996.86 
2,608,619.37 
2.543,542.45 


725, 106,213.89 
$810,644,152.60 


The major difference between banks of today 
is the way people are treated. 


fr Wort 


PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL BANK 


of Say, 


® ? * 
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.adequate./.4..Viin their day... 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


Roe sf 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 
THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 
CHUBB & SON, Manogers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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The House passed the reserve requirement bill (BANKERS MONTHLY,,; March 15), 
which now goes back to the Senate for action on an amendment setting the upper limit 
on reserve requirements for reserve city banks at 22 per cent (vs. 20 per cent now). 
The House overrode the loud objections of banker—baiting Wright Patman (D., Tex.), 
who called the measure "the bankers’ bond giveaway bill." 

As this is written, the House Ways & Means Committee is still stalling on the 
President’s request for removal of the interest rate ceiling on new Treasury bond 
issues. Most likely outcome—after more political hassle—is a compromise giving 
the President discretionary authority to set the maximum rate. 

A new bill"to equalize taxation among financial institutions" has been 
introduced by Rep. Noah Mason (R., I1ll.). The measure closely follows the tax 
formula that ABA is pushing (BANKERS MONTHLY, May 15), but mutual savings banks and 
S&Ls are up in arms over the whole idea and probably can block it. 


Prospects for Senate approval of the House—passed self-employed pension bill 
—with certain amendments—have improved. 

The bill would allow a self-employed person to defer his tax payment if he 
sets aside, for his own future retirement, the lesser of $2,500 or 10 per cent of 
his earned net income each year, up to a total of $50,000. 

The amount set aside would be contributed to a "restricted retirement fund" 
with a bank under a trust agreement, or to a "restricted retirement policy" with a 
life insurance company. 


Among those testifying last month in favor of the measure were Cecil P. 
Bronston (VP of Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co.) representing ABA 
and Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Bronston urged that the legislation provide "clear approval" for the 
investment of pooled retirement funds of the self-employed in common trust funds as 
well as in collective investment funds. 

As passed by the House, the bill virtually precludes the use of common trust 
funds for restricted retirement fund investment. This would tend to place banks at 
a disadvantage in competing with insurance companies for such business. 

The Treasury opposes the bill on the ground that it would involve a 
"substantial" loss of revenue, estimated at $365 million for the first year. 

Nevertheless, the measure now stands a 50-50 chance of passage. 


The whole question of inflation and Government fiscal, debt and monetary 
management is being examined on two fronts. Last month the Nixon Committee on 
inflation (made up of the Vice President and top Cabinet officers) issued its first 
report, and the Senate-—House Economic Committee announced that it will launch new 
hearings late this month. The Nixon Committee report backs up President Eisenhower’s 
vigorous anti-spending, "sound money" campaign. 
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AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1959 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Obligations 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 

under Acceptances 


Accrued Interest Receivable 
and other Assets 


Total Resources 


$ 312,851,624.00 
415,574,041.27 


92,056,957.00 
8,194,600.54 
3,000,000.00 
963,500,761.31 
17,213,372.76 


14,878,772.08 
$1,828,234,893.04 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 


Other Liabilities 
Capital Funds: 


1.00 Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value) 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


964,763.08 


Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


20,122,769.66 
Total Liabilities 


$1,676,165,260.34 
1,023,242.76 
16,869,024.95 
9,906,207.97 
4,148,387.36 


$27,812,500.00 


72,187,500.00 
120,122,769.66 


$1,828,234,893.04 


United States Government and other securities carried at $221,918,185.34 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
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DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
San Francisco 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
Chairman of the Board 
J. R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 


ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 


DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Snyae er: 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedeil 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND 
Outlook for the Second Half 


How will the demand for commercial and 
industrial loans in the second half of 1959 
compare with the demand in the like per- 
iod of 1958? How will the credit demands 
of individual industries compare with a 


year earlier? 


expect business to seek more 


pee BANKERS, almost to a man, 
bank credit in the second half of 


_ 1959 than it did in the like period of 
| 1958. 
» loan demand over a year earlier is ex- 
| pected to be widespread not only geo- 
» graphically, but also among major in- 
» dustrial classifications. 


What’s more, the increase in 


These are the key findings of a 


' new BANKERS MONTHLY survey. In 
' this survey, BANKERS MONTHLY sent 
' out questionnaires to 172 leading bank- 
| ers, and received replies from 119, or 
| 69 per cent. 
| sented in the replies have combined 
assets of $93 billion, account for a 
» major portion of all bank loans to bus- 
' iness and industry. 


The 119 banks repre- 


Participants were asked to consider 


' only the expected demand for bank 
' credit, ignoring the probable supply 
_ of loanable funds, which is of course 
| finally determined by the policies and 
| actions of the Federal Reserve Board. 


Barometer & Backbone. There nec- 
_ essarily is a close correlation between 


' business loan demand and general 
| business sentiment. 
| tions and other firms foresee a period 


When corpora- 


of rising activity, they go to the banks 


| duly 15, 1959 


In what follows, BANKERS MONTHLY 
brings you the composite expectations of 
119 of the nation’s top bankers. Their in- 
stitutions have combined assets of $93 
billion, account for a major portion of all 


bank loans to business and industry. 


By ALVIN M. YOUNGQUIST, JR. 
Associate Editor 


for additional funds with which to 
build up inventories and expand plant; 
when a downturn is in prospect, busi- 


NET CHANGE IN 
BUSINESS LOANS* 


Period $Millions 


1952 —Jan.-June - 637 
July-Dec. 2,435 


1953 —Jan.-June - 805 
July-Dec. 795 


1954 —Jan.-June — 1,496 
July-Dec. 539 


1955 —Jan.-June 1,078 
July-Dec. 3,206 


1956 —Jan.-June 2,243 
July-Dec. 2,459 


1957 —Jan.-June 1,249 
July-Dec. - 296 


1958 —Jan.-June — 1,945 
July-Dec. 930 


1959 —Jan.-June# 1,220 
* Commercial and industrial loans at weekly re- 
porting member banks. Prior to 1956, agri- 
cultural loans also were included. 
#Through June 17. 


ness reduces bank debt. As a result, 
the volume of business outstandings at 
banks usually is one of the most re- 
liable and sensitive of all the economic 
indicators. 

To banking specifically, of course, 
business loans are the backbone of 
earning assets, and the demand for 
such loans has obvious implications 
for the industry’s profits picture. 

Survey participants also were asked 
to base their comparisons against the 
second half of 1958, rather than the 
first half of this year, in order to avoid 
variations caused by the normal sea- 
sonal borrowing patterns of food pro- 
cessors, commodity dealers and trade 
firms. 

A breakdown of the survey results 
(page 14) shows this: As many as 115 
of the participating bankers expect 
the demand for commercial and indus- 
trial loans to be bigger in the next six 
months than it was in the like period 
last year; two expect the demand to 
be “about the same”; not one looks 
for a smaller demand. 

Across the Board. What’s more, all 
nine major industrial classifications 
are expected to boost their loan de- 
mands. The survey indicates, how- 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS LOAN DEMAND 
AS TOP BANKERS SEE IT 


Second Half of 1959 Compared With Second Half of 1958 


Number of Bankers Who . 


Expect 
About the Same 
Demand 








Expect 
Bigger 
Demand 


Have 
No 
Opinion 


Expect 
Smaller 


Industry Group Demand 










Food, Liquor and Tobacco 











ever, that four groups will lead the 
parade of borrowers: 

@ The metals and meta! products in- 
dustries (including manufacturers of 
machinery and transportation equip- 
ment). 

@ Trade—wholesale and retail. 

@ Sales finance companies. 

@ The construction industry. 

It was the metals group that made 
the largest addition to loan outstand- 
ings in the first half of 1959. During 
that period, loans to metals and metal 
products manufacturers by leading 
banks shot up more than $800 mil- 
lion, reflecting the big buildup of steel 
inventories. Loans to trade concerns 
showed a net increase of $290 million 
in the first half as retail sales climbed 
to a succession of new record highs. 

The Reasons. The anticipated sec- 
ond half increase in business credit 
demands over a year earlier apparent- 
ly is based on prospects for a further 
marked expansion of inventories, re- 
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All Commercial and Industrial 


56 47 3 13 
Textiles, Apparel and Leather 54 40 2 23 
Metals and Metal Products ‘100 8 5 6 
Petroleum, Coal, Chemicals and Rubber 47 39 4 29 
Trade—Wholesale and Retail 108 8 ] 2 
Commodity Dealers 49 45 4 21 
Sales Finance Companies 109 8 0 2 
Public Utilities and Transportation 65 39 5 10 
Construction 96 20 0 3 


ceivables and plant and equipment. 
The survey also indicates a wide- 
spread banker belief that retail sales 
and construction activity will con- 
tinue strong. It’s possible, too, that 
if money rates keep on rising, there 
will be a shift of some financing from 
the capital market to the banks, as 
occured in 1955-56. 

That business capital spending is 
likely to rise in the months just ahead 
is confirmed by the latest survey con- 
ducted by the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and the Commerce De- 
partment. That survey puts third 
quarter plant and equipment outlays 
at an annual rate of $33.4 billion, com- 
pared with $32.3 billion in the preced- 
ing quarter and $29.6 billion in the 
third quarter of 1958 (the recession 
low). The Government data also 
points to a continuation of the rise 
through the fourth quarter of this 
year. 

Basic economic forces also promise 
continued inventory accumulation in 











coming months, even though steel 
stocks probably will be cut back a bit 
from present ‘“‘strike fear’ levels. 
Inventory building has of course ac- 
counted for a major portion of the 
business upsurge to date. 


Liquidity & Loans. During the recent 
recession, corporations reduced short- 
term debt and substantially improved 
liquidity (for the first time since 1949). 
Thus when the upturn came, corpor- 
ate treasurers were able to finance the 
initial rise in activity largely through 
internal sources. As a result, busi- 
ness borrowing from banks has in- 
creased only moderately during the 
recovery months, and new security 
issues actually have declined. 

But the latest BANKERS MONTHLY 
survey indicates that, as the new 
boom continues into the second half 
of 1959, corporate liquidity will be 
drawn down—and. business loan de- 
mand will pick up all along the line. 

For names of surrey participants, see 
page 16. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANKING *% ANOTHER REPORT FROM 
The First NaTIoNAL BANK OF BOSTON IN ITS 175th YEAR 


For 175 years — 


Sign of smooth sailing 
for overseas business 


On July 5, 1784, when The FIRST 
opened its doors for business, a few small 
ships handled this country’s entire world 
trade. This bank was one of the first to back 
these overseas ventures with hard cash. 
Today, as billions of tons of goods crisscross 
the world by land, sea and air, The FIRST 
is still a leader in world-wide banking. 

As our customers have grown and pros- 
pered, so have we. To expedite our overseas 
operations, we maintain offices in New York, 
London and in key Latin American markets. 
The FIRST has become the largest bank in 
New England, and one of the foremost inter- 
national banks in the United States. 

In our 175 years, we’ve had the good for- 
tune to play a leading role in the commercial 


_duly 15, 1959 


history of this country. Today, as dollars 
from The FIRST flow to and from every 
corner of the globe, we are proud of the repu- 
tation we have earned with businessmen 
everywhere: bankers to New England— bankers 
to the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of 

Boston (International), 2 Wall St. 
OFFICES IN: 
ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. 
Brazit — Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos. 
Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos, 

Sancti Spiritus. 
IN EUROPE: Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall 
St., London, E.C. 3, England. 
CABLE; “Massnat” International Telex Number: 
BS: (Boston). 
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NATIONAL BANK 


BOSTON 
1794 + 1959 
Member of the Federal ‘Sued Insurance Corporation 
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PARTICIPANTS 


ALABAMA 


JOHN A. HAND, Pres., First National Bank of Birmingham 
F. A. PLUMMER, Pres., Birmingham Trust National Bank 


ARIZONA 


CARL A. BIMSON, Pres., Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
J. H. BRAHM, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 


EDWINE. ADAMS, Pres., Bank of California, NA, San Francisco 

LLOYD L. AUSTIN, Pres., Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles 

S. CLARK BEISE, Pres., Bank of America NT & SA, San Francisco 

ANDERSON BORTHWICK, Pres., First National Trust & Savings 
Bank of San Diego 

ROY A. BRITT, Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles 

RANSOM M. COOK, Pres., American Trust Co., San Francisco 

MONT E. MCMILLEN, Pres., First Western Bank & Trust Co., San 
Francisco 


COLORADO 
MERRIAM B. BERGER, Pres., Colorado National Bank, Denver 
JOHN EVANS, Pres., First National Bank of Denver 
CONNECTICUT = 
OSTROM ENDERS, Pres., Hartford National Bank & Trust Co. 


DELAWARE 
EDWIN P. NEILAN, Pres., Bank of Delaware, Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ROBERT C. BAKER, Pres., American Security & Trust Co. 

RUTHERFORD J. DOOLEY, Sr. VP., National Bank of Washington 

RICHARD — Exec. VP, Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


D. T. EHRMANN, VP, Florida Nationa) Bank of Jacksonville 
W. HOWARD FRANKLAND, Pres., First National Bank of Tampa 
J. W. SHANDS, Pres., Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville 
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IN SURVEY 


GEORGIA 


JACK F. GLENN, Asst. Pres., Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 

EDWARD D. SMITH, Pres., First National Bank of Atlanta 

CHARLES E. THWAITE, JR., Chm., Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 


RALPH J. COMSTOCK, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise 
JOHN A. SCHOONOVER, Pres., Idaho First National Bank, Boise 


ILLINOIS 


FRANK G. ANGER, Pres., Chicago National Bank 

HOMER J. LIVINGSTON, Pres., First National Bank of Chicago 

HAROLD MEIDELL, Pres., LaSalle National Bank, Chicago 

E. W. STEVENS, VP, American National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago 

KENNETH V. ZWIENER, Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago 


INDIANA 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD, Pres., Indiana National Bank of Indiana- 
polis 


KENTUCKY 
DOUGLASS W. POTTER, Pres., First National Bank of Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


WALLACE M. DAVIS, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Or- 
leans 

JOHN A. OULLIBER, Pres., National Bank of Commerce in New 
Orleans 


MARYLAND 


W. BLADEN LOWNDES, Pres., Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
JAMES W. MCELROY, Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 
ROBERT G. MERRICK, Pres., Equitable Trust Co., Baltimore 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 10, 1959 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks STAR $211,376,572.07 
U. S. Government Bonds. . ..$184,758,108.14 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 13,173,906.78 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments 6,983,406.65 206,565,421.57 


Loans and Discounts 240,676,395.73 
Bank Premises....... 21,642,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Other Real Estate... . 21,642,526.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 2,753,320.16 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit... ... 4,718,763.17 


TOTAL RESOURCES.... “i $687,732,998.70 


LIABILITIES: 


SNS ai 2 a ch apes ; 27,500,000.00 
Surplus ...... a 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. . ¥ 4,942,540.95 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 59,942,540.95 
Reserve Accounts.............. 4,932,301.53 
Liability on Letters of Credit... 4,718,763.17 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual ... $460,377,050.87 
153,071,194.98 
Government ..... 4,691,147.20 618,139,393.05 


TOTAL LIABILITIES peng $687,732,998.70 


liana- 


FIRST CiTy 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


LLOYD D. BRACE, Pres., First National Bank of Boston 
H. FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., Pres., Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston 
ee D. IRELAND, Pres., Second Bank-State Street Trust Co., 
ton 
HORACE SCHERMERHORN, Pres., National Shawmut Bank, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


HENRY T. BODMAN, Pres., National Bank of Detroit 

JAMES R. BURROUGHS, Sr. VP, Citizens Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Flint 

ARTHUR J. FUSHMAN, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit 

CARL H. MORGENSTERN, Pres., Old Kent Bank & Trust Co., Grand 
Rapids 

HOWARD P. PARSHALL, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, 
Detroit 

RAYMOND T. PERRING, Pres., Detroit Bank & Trust Co. 

G. L. WHYEL, Pres., Genesee Merchants Bank & Trust Co., Flint 


MINNESOTA 


RUFUS W. HANSON, Exec. VP, First National Bank of Minneapolis 

WINSTON L. MOLANDER, VP, Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

PHILIP H. NASON, Pres., First National Bank of St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI 


w. P. MCMULLAN, Chm. & Chief Exec. Off., Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 


MISSOURI 


TAYLOR S. ABERNATHY, Pres., First National Bank of Kansas City 

KENTON R. CRAVENS, Pres., Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis 

HARRY F. HARRINGTON, Pres., Boatmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis 

JAMES P. HICKOK, Pres., First National Bank in St. Louis ; 

JAMES M. KEMPER, JR., Pres., Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 


NEBRASKA 
W. B. MILLARD, JR., Pres., Omaha National Bank 


NEVADA 
E. THAYER BIGELOW, VP, First National Bank of Nevada, Reno 


NEW JERSEY 


ROBERT G. COWAN, Pres., National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 

BENJAMIN P. RIAL, Pres., First National Bank of Passaic County, 
Paterson 

M. W. RICE, Exec. VP, National State Bank of Newark 


NEW YORK 


HULBERT S. ALDRICH, Pres., New York Trust Co. 

ALEX H. ARDREY, Pres., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

WILLIAM L. BUTCHER, Pres., County Trust Co., White Plains 

GEORGE CHAMPION, Pres., Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

DONALD M. ELLIMAN, Pres., Bank of New York 

EUGENE S. HOOPER, Pres., Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 

FRANK WELLS MCCABE, Pres., National Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. of Albany 

JOSEPH A. MCFADDEN, VP, Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, New 
York 

ROBERT G. NORWOOD, VP, Hanover Bank, New York 

JOHN W. REMINGTON, Pres., Lincoln Rochester Trust Co. 

ARTHUR T. ROTH, Pres., Franklin National Bank of Long Island, 
Franklin Square 

DALE SHARP, Pres., Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 

FRANCIS A. SMITH, Pres., Marine Trust Co. of Western New York, 
Buffalo 

R. 8. STILLMAN, Pres., Grace National Bank of New York 

HAROLD A. SUTPHEN, Exec. VP, J. Henry Schroder Banking 
Corp., New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ADDISON H. REESE, Pres., American Commercial Bank, Charlotte 
JOHN F. WATLINGTON, JR., Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem 
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OHIO 


FRANCIS H. BEAM, Pres., National City Bank of Cleveland 

HARRY F. BURMESTER, Pres., Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland 
FRED A. DOWD, Pres., First National Bank of Cincinnati 

CLAIRE. FULTZ, Pres., Huntington National Bank of Columbus 
G. CARLTON HILL, Pres., Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnat 
BEN F. HOPKINS, JR., Pres., Central National Bank of Cleveland 
1. H. JONES, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayion 
WILLIAM A. MITCHELL, Pres., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 

H. E. PAIGE, Pres., First National Bank of Akron 


OKLAHOMA 
W. A. BROWNLEE, Pres., National Bank of Tulsa 


OREGON 


E. C. SAMMONS, Pres., United States National Bank of Portland 
c. * STEPHENSON, Pres., First National Bank of Oregon, Port- 
and 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANKE. AGNEW, JR., Pres., Peoples First National Bank & Trust 
Co., Pittsburgh 

JOHN A. BYERLY, Pres., Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

PRANK E. HEMELRIGHT, Pres., Northeastern Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Scranton 

“_ ar Pres., Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
purg 

JOSEPH B. ROBERTS, Sr. VP, Provident Tradesmens Bank & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 

HAROLD W. SCOTT, Sr. VP, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 

CASIMIR A. SIENKIEWICZ, Pres., Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia 


RHODE ISLAND 


HARRY B. FREEMAN, Pres., Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence 


TENNESSEE 


JOHNE. BROWN, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 

SAM M. FLEMING, Pres., Third National Bank in Nashville 

P. o meneree, jR., Pres., First American National Bank, Nash- 
ville 

HOWARD P. PRESTON, Pres., Hamilton National Bank, Knoxville 

NORFLEET TURNER, Pres., First National Bank of Memphis 


TEXAS 


LEWIS H. BOND, Pres., Fort Worth National Bank 

MILTON F. BROWN, Pres., Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 
MARVIN K. COLLIE, Pres., National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
J. A. ELKINS, JR., Pres., First City National Bank of Houston 

T. C. FROST, Pres., Frost National Bank, San Antonio 

PAUL L. HAMILTON, VP, First National Bank of Fort Worth 

W. DEWEY PRESLEY, VP, First National Bank in Dallas 

F. M. SMITH, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 


UTAH 


GEORGE S. ECCLES, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 
REED E. HOLT, Pres., Walker Bank & Trust Co., Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


J. HARVIE WILKINSON, JR., Pres., State-Planters Bank of Com- 
merce & Trusts, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


JOSHUA GREEN, JR., Pres., Peoples National Bank of Washington, 
Seattle 
FRANK E. JEROME, Pres., Seattle-First National Bank 


WISCONSIN 


JOSEPH W. SIMPSON, JR., Exec. VP, First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee 
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TIMESAVING 


Direct sendings by air, coast to coast, for your transit items... plus the Southwest’s most complete range 
of correspondent banking services ...these are reasons why Republic, located at the air crossroads of the 
nation, serves more correspondent banks than any other bank in the Southwest. How may we serve you? 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL BAN 


OF DALLAS _ 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $3100,000,000* LARGEST IN THE SOUTTIE 
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Company leases railroad 
freight cars and terminal stor- 
age facilities, is the dominant 
unit in the field. Manufactur- 
ing operations account for a- 
bout 25 per cent of net and are 
growing in importance. 


At around 58, this invest- 
ment type stock is selling at 18 
times estimated 1959 earn- 
ings, a valuation that appears 
justified in view of the proved 
growth capability of the com- 
pany’s lease divisions and the 
bright future indicated for cer- 
tain of its manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


By CRAIG LEWIS 


ENERAL American Transporta- 
G tion Corp., incorporated in 
1916 as a railroad freight car 
leasing concern, has grown to become 
the dominant company both in car 
leasing and the related rental of termi- 
nal storage facilities. In addition, 
General American has organized or 
acquired a number of manufacturing 
operations. Some of these are basic 
to the leasing business, while others 
have developed through the relation- 
ship of General American to its cus- 
tomers. 


In 1958, gross revenues derived 
from the car and terminal leasing op- 
erations were $104 million, slightly 
larger than the $102 million of sales 
from the manufacturing divisions. 
Lease income plays a much larger role 
in net earnings, accounting for an es- 
timated 75% of the $15.4 million real- 
ized in 1958. The stability of lease 
revenue lends a utility aspect to the 
company and tempers the vulnerabil- 
ity of manufacturing profits to the 
business cycle. 


Lease Operations. General Ameri- 
can’s success as a freight car lessor has 
been due largely to its ability to de- 
sign and provide special purpose cars 
suited to the changing requirements 
of its industrial customers. The food, 
chemical and petroleum industries are 
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Common Stock Analysis 


GENERAL AM’N TRANSPORTATION 


the prime lessees, accounting for over 
95% of the General American fleet. 


The large industrial shipper need- 
ing special-purpose cars, must usually 
either lease or buy them as the rail- 
roads themselves do not operate a 
large tank or refrigerator car fleet. A 
lease plan is much more satisfactory 
to the shipper in most cases. He does 
not tie up capital in a transportation 
operation, and he has no maintenance 
or repair problems. Further, he can 
contract for equipment over long per- 
iods and still add extra,cars on short- 
term lease in times of peak activity. 


At the end of 1958, General Ameri- 
can was operating a fleet of 65,000 
freight cars. Of these, over 50,000 
were tank cars of various types, and 
the balance specialized vehicles for 
transportation of non-liquid commod- 
ities. These latter include refrigera- 
tor cars leased mainly to meat pack- 
ers, stock cars, “‘damage-free” box 
cars, specialized covered hopper cars, 
milk express cars and box-tank cars 
for shipment of pure oxygen. 

The tank car fleet is diverse within 
itself, serving the chemical and food 
companies as well as the oil industry 
with cars of hundreds of different 
types and capacities. Although tank 
cars are generally associated with the 
petroleum industry, the trend in Gen- 
eral American’s fleet has been toward 
food and chemical products. Chemi- 
cal cars, partly because of higher ren- 
tal rates, account for a greater portion 
of company revenues than do oil cars. 


Another type of car that has be- 
come increasingly important to Gen- 
eral American is the company-design- 
ed ‘‘Airslide” covered hopper. This 
car, adapted to the bulk shipment of 
dry granular materials, employs. a 
pneumatic unloading system which 
“fluidizes” the cargo and greatly re- 
duces handling time and expense. 
Forty-two railroads have standard- 
ized on this car. Airslide cars are 


particularly suited to the baking and 
milling industry. 

The ‘“Trans-Flo” and “Dry-Flo” 
cars are variations of the Airslide es- 
pecially adapted to cargo which must 
be kept sanitary, such as some chemi- 
cal and pharmaceutical 


materials. 





The Dry-Flo, a newly developed car, 
is expected to have an even greater 
potential market than the very popu- 
lar Airslide, due to its ability to han- 
dle much coarser products. 


During 1958, General American 
added a net of 1,500 cars to its lease 
fleet. These included tank, box tank 
and Airslide cars, and the industrial 
users were 50% food, 28% chemical, 
16% petroleum and 6% miscellaneous. 
The company does not build cars for 
lease until contracts for their use have 
been signed by the shipper. 


General American’s other lease ac- 
tivity—terminal storage facilities—is 
a logical corollary to its fleet opera- 
tion. The company maintains six 
strategically located tank storage ter- 
minals. They are at Carteret, N. J. 
(Port of New York); Chicago; Good 
Hope, La. (Port of New Orleans); 
Houston, Pasadena and Corpus Chris- 
ti, Tex. Again the same three indus- 
tries—chemical, food, petroleum—are 
dominant. Chemical business, which 
is the most profitable, is also the fast- 
est growing. 

The terminals are highly mechaniz- 
ed and some include canning, drum- 
ming and warehouse facilities. Initial 
capital costs are high, but incremen- 
tal capacity is very profitable as op- 
erating costs do not increase propor- 
tionately.. In the last five years Gen- 
eral American has increased tank 
storage space 87% to the 657 million 
gallons reported at the end of 1958. 


Revenues from the company’s lease 
operations, the bulk of which derive 
from the railroad car fleet, have in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 
about 9% for the past ten years. As 
the three primary user industries 
should continue to show good growth 
trends, and as lease revenues are pro- 
tected against minor business let- 
downs by contracts which average 
four years, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect a continuation of this excellent 
performance. 

Manufacturing Divisions. The 
manufacturing operations of General 
American began as an extension of the 
leasing business when the company 
started building cars for its own fleet. 
As its facilities expanded, General 
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American began building cars for out- 
side buyers. This is an extremely 
cyclical business, and, in an effort to 
utilize plant during slack periods, the 
company began to manufacture heavy 
metal equipment for various uses. 
The more important such products 
are oil and gas storage tanks and 
heavy process machinery for mixing 
and drying operations. A Field Erec- 
tion Division also was formed for on- 
site assembly of those structures. 


Later the company entered the 
plastics molding field and currently 
runs the largest such operation in the 
world. Other major manufacturing 
divisions include the Parker-Kalon 
Co., a maker of self-tapping screws 
and other fasteners, and the Fuller 
Co., a designer and manufacturer of 
pneumatic conveying equipment and 
other industrial systems based on 
pneumatic processes. Fuller is a 
major supplier to the cement indus- 
try. 

General American operates two 
large car building plants, one at East 
Chicago and the other at Sharon, Pa. 
This is not a high margin business, 
even when volume is good, but Gene- 
ral American needs the facilities to 
add to its lease fleet, and building for 
outside sale can be quite profitable in 
periods of sustained demand. Fur- 
ther, General American is continually 
building for its own fleet and there- 
fore need not accept unprofitable out- 
side orders simply to keep plants op- 
erating. : 


Railroads traditionally place orders 
for new equipment only in good times, 
and very few went on the books dur- 
ing 1958. Looking ahead, however, 
there seems a reasonable expectation 
of good business. Inquiries and new 
orders picked up late in 1958 as busi- 
ness improved, and they have con- 
tinued strong this year. While rail 
traffic has increased sharply with the 
general business recovery, the low 
level of equipment buying over the 
past two years has created a serious 
freight car shortage. With finances 
of the carriers improving, and Gov- 
ernment equipment loans available, a 
heavy purchase program appears in 
prospect for the industry. 


In April 1958, General American 
acquired Piggy-Back, Inc., the owner 
of American patents on the French- 
designed Clejan railway car. Of the 
many special travel-on-flat-car types 
now being manufactured, the Clejan 
has the advantages of lower initial 
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trade isa. 
sign of | 
good times in 
Puerto Rico's 
progress | 


Our only eastern off-shore out- 
post—smaller in area than any 
State except Rhode Island— 
Puerto Rico ranks seventh 
among customers for goods and 
services from the continental 
United States. Only Canada, 
Venezuela, and Mexico in the 
Western Hemisphere, and only 
Great Britain, West Germany 
and Japan in the rest of the 
world surpass Puerto Rico in 
that respect. 


United States merchandise 
shipments to Puerto Rico rose 
from $100.5 millions in 1940 to | 
$619.4 millions in 1958! é 


This six-fold rise in Puerto 
Rico’s trade with the United 
States reflects the rapid expan- 
sion and growing diversity of 
the Commonwealth’s manufac- 
turing industries. Puerto Rico 
has become a well-balanced, 
highly productive economy, and 
a sound, inviting area for capital. Experienced investors may do 
well to consult their own bank or security dealer regarding the 
tax-exempt bonds of Puerto Rico and its Authorities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT 
BANK FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
37 Wall Street, 
P.O. Box 4591, San Juan, Puerto Rico New York 5, N.Y. 
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costs, lighter weight, lower center of 
gravity and the capacity to handle 
either wheeled trailers or containers. 
General American believes that the 
ultimate transportation unit will be 
the container, rather than the trailer 
or boxcar. The company has an ar- 
rangement with Fruehauf Trailer by 
which Fruehauf will design and manu- 
facture containers and trailers suit- 
able for the Clejan vehicle. General 
American manufacturers the Clejan 
car for sale or lease. 


Piggyback traffic is growing at an 
impressive rate, and most railroad 
men believe the trend has just begun. 
As an example, piggyback carloadings 
through April of 1959 were up 59% 
over 1958, against a 9% increase in 
total revenue carloadings for the per- 
iod. Against this background the 
success of the Clejan car could be of 
substantial benefit to General Ameri- 
can. 


The outlook for the company’s 
other heavy equipment divisions is 
geared to industrial capital spending, 
especially in the oil and chemical 
areas. With improvement in the for- 
tunes of the petroleum industry, sales 
of oil and gas storage tanks are expect- 
ed to rise in 1959. 


Profits, however, may be slightly 
lower than in 1958 due to price cut- 
ting in the steel plate fabricating indus- 
try. The process equipment lines of 
heavy mixers and dryers are expected 
to do better in 1959, both in sales vol- 
ume and earnings. 


The Plastics Division had, until late 
1958, been a generally unprofitable 
operation. This was due largely to 
an overdependence on the appliance 
industry. Management efforts to di- 
versify .have led to contracts with 
companies in the aircraft, automotive 
and electronics fields. One new prod- 
uct developed in 1958 is a plastic sur- 
vival kit which is now being sold in 
quantity to the Air Force. The Plas- 
tics Division went into the black in 
the last quarter of 1958, and with the 
new balance achieved in product mix 
plus the current upswing in appliance 
sales, a good year appears in prospect 
for 1959. 

The Parker-Kalon Division which 
manufactures sheet metal screws and 
other specialized fasteners has main- 
tained a profitable record in a highly 
competitive field. During 1958, a 
study of marketing operations was 
conducted in this division. Procedur- 
al improvements in distribution and 
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Common (5,087,160 shs.) at 58. 
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production have been instituted and 
these efficiencies, along with increased 
demand, should mean higher earnings 
for Parker-Kalon in 1959. 

The greatest potential among the 
diverse manufacturing divisions of 
General American appears to lie in 
the Fuller Co. This division excells 
in the design and production of pneu- 
matic systems of all kinds and was in- 
strumental in the development of the 
Airslide freight car. 


Fuller contributes more to company 
profits now than any other manufac- 
turing division, and the future seems 
to hold still greater promise. It is the 
world’s largest producer of pneumatic 
conveying systems. Other major 
lines include preheaters for rotary ce- 
ment kilns, rotary compressors and 
vacuum pumps, pressure blowers and 
industrial fans, and dust and fume 
collectors. A recent acquisition, 
Traylor Engineering & Manufactur- 
ing Co., allows Fuller to market a full 
line of equipment necessary for the 
construction of a cement plant. Tray- 
lor’s main lines are rock crushing and 
grinding equipment. 

It is in the cement industry that 
Fuller’s brightest prospect appears. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 


STATEMENT MARKET 
CAPITALIZATION (12/31/58) VALUE VALUE (1) 
SMill. % $Mill. % 
Long Term Debt $166.5 54.0% $166.5 36.1% 
Common Stock 6.4 2.1 295.1 63.9 
Surplus 135.4 BOR bo See See 
$308.3 100.0% $461.6 100.0% 


(1) Debt, including $15.2 million of convertible debentures, at par. 


Gross Revenues ($Mill.) pretax Net Per Share Data 

Profit income Price 
ee —— ee SS SS Se Se 
1958 $104.1 $101.9 14.9% $15.4 $3.03 $1.79 59-35 
1957 103.9 1168 14.3 15.7 3.30 1.76 44-34 
1956 94.6 100.4 13.8 13.6 2.85 1.57 37-30 
1955 89.7 78.1 14.6 12.3 2.62 1.41 36-29 
1954 82.0 74.3 14.6 11.4 2.40 1.31 33-19 
1953(a) 7h FF ABZ 10.3 2.36 0.94 20-16 
1952 68.5 689 12.2 8.1 1.89 0.88 16-31 
1951 61.0 58.2 11.6 7.1 163 0.88 15-12 
1950 532.3 35.4 11.6 5.8 1.24 O75 14-11 
1949 47.0 629 9.6 65 1.41 O75 12-11 


Results for 1953 and prior years adjusted for a subsequent change 








































This is based on the revolutionary 
Pyzel process for the manufacture of 
cement. In the Pyzel process the 
conventional rotary kiln is eliminated 
and the clinker is produced in a tower 
reactor, with the raw material burned 
in a “fluidized” bed. Advantages of 
the Pyzel method over the rotary kiln 
are lower ‘initial cost, increased fuel 
economy and a better quality product. 
This last is due partly to the substan- 
tially lower alkaline content of ce- 
ment produced in the fluidized bed. 


Another application of Pyzel has 
been the reclamation of flue dust, a 
high-alkali waste incidental to cement 
manufacture which formerly was of no 
value and caused a problem in dis- 
posal. Using this flue dust as a raw 
material, the Pyzel unit can turn out a 
good quality cement. 

Fuller sales have been held down 
somewhat over the past two years be- 
cause the cement industry had just 
finished a major round of plant expan- 
sion. The Pyzel process, which has 
been successful in a pilot plant and is 
now giving excellent performance in a 
commercial size installation, will be 
ready for industry use when capacity 
is again enlarged. Some cement com- 
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NOW... 105 OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


—and more than One Billion Dollars in Assets 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1959 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


CASH AND SECURITIES: DEPOSITS. & i ke we Se OU BT,,251 869.06 
Cash and Due from Banks . . 110,629,941.00 


United States Government 
Securities — Direct and 
Guaranteed ....... 314,238,145.61° OTHER LIABILITIES: 


Federal Agency Securities . . 20,742,740.82° Accrued Interest, Taxes 
State, County and | and Other Expense .... 1,982,143.22 
Municipal Securities . . . 80,683,674.50* Income Collected, but not Earned 8,223,398.74 


Other Securities Pie oon ow 160,954.08 Letters of Credit and Acceptance 1,584,423.01 
FOTAL.  § 520,A95.45301 Other liabilities... .. 847,370.67 


LOANS: TOTAL 12,637 ,335.64 
Real Estate Loans Rr et TP are 
(Guaranteed or insured by the 
United States Government or 


| re 164,586,640.13 RESERVE FOR POSSIBLE 


Other Real Estate Loans . . . 132,900,484.35 FUTURE LOAN LOSSES aks 5,024,691.88 
Loans and Discounts. . . . 239,662,888.97 SS ee 


TOTAL $ 537,150,013.45 





OTHER ASSETS: CAPITAL ACCOUNTS : 
Income Earned, but not Collected $ 5,512,170.78 ~ Castel Me 27,674,275.00 
Bank Premises and Equipment . 23,751,729.30 


S I Ras we ob a ad oe ee 1,131,749.5 
Other Real Estate Owned . . 2,020.99 oe = . : 7 
Customers’ Liability under Undivided Profits ...... 11,942,902.10 


Letters of Credit and 70,748 ,926.60 
Acceptances ....... 1,583,524.09 SS ee 


Me PON. g oe 5) a cee 1,207 ,908.56 
TOTAL $ 32,057,353.72 
TOTAL ASSETS  $1,095,662,823.18 TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,095,662,823.18 





* $214,612,000.00 principal amount deposited as security for public and 
trust deposits and for faithful performance of court and private trusts. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 405 Montgomery St., San Francisco - Southern California Headquarters: 556 South Spring St., Los Angeles 
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panies have already stated their in- 
tention to purchase auxilliary units 
for flue dust reclamation. 


Any large scale conversion of the 
cement industry to Pyzel would, of 
course, be gradual and provide a sus- 
tained source of revenue for General 
American. 

Another stable income producer is 
the company’s Kanigen Division. 
Kanigen is the name given to a chemi- 
cal process of nickel plating patented 
by General American. Originally 
used to plate the interior of special 
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GOVERNMENT 
STATE 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


purpose tank cars, the process has 
found new applications in other in- 
dustries. It is especially useful in 
plating hard to reach surface areas. 
General American, in addition to 
nickel plating tank cars for railroads, 
has licensed other companies in the 
U. S. and abroad to use the process, 
and gets substantial royalty income 
from this source. 


Conclusion. Net income of General 
American Transportation had increas- 
ed every year since 1950 until the gen- 
eral business decline of 1958. The 
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inherent stability of the leasing oper. 
tion was emphasized last year when, 
despite a 7% decline in gross revenug 
and a 12% decline in manufacturing 
revenues, the dip in net profit wag 
held to 2%. 


The lease business, which accounts 
for about three quarters of General 
American’s after-tax profits, may be 
thought of as a kind of non-regulated 
utility operation serving the chemical, 
food and petroleum industries. The 
year to year growth of rental reven- 
ues should continue as these basic in- 
dustries expand and as the company 
develops and leases more specialized 
freight cars carrying higher rates, 
The Dry-Flo and Clejan cars are the 
most recent example of this capabil- 
ity. 

Manufacturing operations, which 
have shown some violent fluctuations 
in the past, should be somewhat stead- 
ier and substantially more profitable 
in the future. Railroad car building 
and the heavy equipment lines will 
always be closely tied to general busi- 
ness levels, but the growth potential 
of the Pyzel process in the cement in- 
dustry, and the Clejan car in the 
mushrooming piggyback field, indi- 
cate a profit trend which could sur- 
pass that of the lease divisions. 


Looking to the shorter term, the cur- 
rent year should see a resumption of 
the growth record which was mildly 
interrupted in 1958. Lease income, 
aided by rate increases on certain 
types of car, will probably rise 8— 
10%. The 1959 outlook for the man- 
ufacturing divisions is mixed. While 
new orders especially in the car build- 
ing division, should show a sharp 
increase, sales are based to some ex- 
tent on last year’s poor bookings. 
This was particularly evident in the 
first quarter report where manufac- 
turing revenues were off 40% from 
the corresponding 1958 period. Lease 
revenues were up 10%, and net in- 
come rose 4%. Pretax profit margin 
improved from 13.1% to 16.8%. 


Earnings per share were $.74 a- 
gainst $.72 last year, being somewhat 
diluted by conversions of the com- 
pany’s 4% convertible debentures. 
For the full year, earnings per share 
are estimated at $3.20 on a fully con- 
verted basis against the $3.03 report- 
ed in 1958. 

The current annual dividend is 
$1.90 on the 5,203,353 common shares 
outstanding. The rate has been in- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Washington's renowned summer heat is only a secondary discomfort to U. S. 
Treasury officials in mid—1959. Their chief concern—one that is causing deep 
analysis by portfolio managers everywhere—is how to meet refundings and raise 
cash in the year’s final six months with a minimum inflationary impact. 

One fact appears evident: there will be continued heavy reliance on 
short-term issues maturing in one year or less. This month’s cash financing, 
consisting of $3 billion tax anticipation bills due March 22 and $2 billion 
one-year bills maturing July 15, 1960, keynotes what may lie ahead. 

Large-scale Treasury borrowing in the short-maturity range, at a time 
when bank loan demand is expanding substantially, should presage significantly 
higher short-term rates and yields. 


The major question mark overhanging the Treasury, corporate and municipal 
markets, however, is not so much what types of issues will be introduced by the 
Federal debt managers as who will be the buyers. 

Net new cash borrowing by the Treasury (i.e., the increase in the public 
debt) is expected to total-$7 billion or more in the final six months of the 
current year. This is about the same as last year, when competing demand for 
funds was substantially less. 

In addition, there are major refundings to be accomplished. The first 
is a rollover of $13.5 billion 1 5/8 per cent certificates due August 1, of which 
$5.2 billion are publicly held. Announcement of terms on the exchange is now 


being awaited. In mid-August another Treasury cash-financing is expected, the 
exact size of which will depend on the attrition in the upcoming refunding. 


Against a busy Treasury financing schedule and pressing need for funds, 
what_is the outlook on the supply side of the equation? 

In the fiscal year just ended, corporations aided the Treasury enormously 
by purchasing short-term issues in volume as earnings rose faster than cash needs. 
Also, in the Treasury’s many short-term financings over recent months commercial 
banks found it profitable to underwrite and exercise tax and loan privileges. 

The picture has now changed. Credit conditions have tightened considerably 
Since early spring. Total loans of reporting banks increased almost $3 billion 
between March 25 and June 24. And a greater—than-seasonal expansion of bank credit 
appears assured for the remaining months of 1959 (page 13). 

A prime reason for increased credit demand has been a big increase in 
accounts receivable. Rising inventories also point to a steadily greater demand 
for bank credit. Plant and equipment spending is heading upward, too, portending 
enlarged corporate capital market borrowing for modernization and expansion. 


Some corporations will be more active, bigger borrowers. Others will be 
less able to absorb Treasury offerings. Net corporate additions to Government 
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holdings may be negligible between now and year’s end; indeed, there could be a 
slight decline. Since February, such holdings have declined by about 20 per cent. 

Meanwhile, banks will be under increased pressure to meet private credit 
demand, at a time when 50 to 60 per cent loan ratios are becoming more common 
in many parts of the country. 

Under these circumstances, who will meet the Treasury’s requirements? 
Prospects for a balanced fiscal 1960 budget are encouraging but do not solve 
the dilemma of months just ahead. The Federal Reserve has made known its 
concern over the rate of increase in the money supply since the recession ended 
more than a year ago. 

The authorities have been exercising their vast powers in a negative way 
and have allowed bank reserve positions to tighten steadily. Net borrowed reserves 
soon could average $500 million, and on the basis of earlier statements by high 
authorities could rise as high as $1 billion, if current loan demand is an omen. 


Tightening credit conditions and a concentration of Treasury financing 
activity in the short-term area should drive the bill rate sharply upward; sales 
of intermediate—term issues by banks to make room for loans may also contribute 
to further firmness in yields in this area. Long-term yields should persist 
upward because of the big demand for capital funds that is emerging. The extent 
to which long-term Treasury yields will rise will be governed largely by whether 
the Administration is granted and will use authority to pay more than 4 1/4 per cent 
on new marketable bonds due in five years or more. 

As this is written, Congress still has not acted finally on the Adminis— 
tration’s request to boost the interest rate ceiling. Action also is awaited on 
the Treasury’s request that present tax laws be changed to make certain exchanges 


of Treasury issues non-taxable. Officials explain that at Some future date they 
may want to make exchange offerings to holders of some outstanding issues several 
years before maturity. For example, high coupon longer-term issues might be 
offered for low coupon issues coming due in nearby years. This would extend the 
average maturity of the debt and ease refunding problems. 


Adding to already intense competition for funds and thus the Treasury’s 
financing burden are the various Federal agencies. Because these issues provide a 
more liberal yield than comparative Treasury obligations and because their 
marketability has greatly improved over the last few years, they are finding a 
steadily widening demand among institutional buyers. Examples of yields on July 1: 
Federal Land Bank 3 7/8s due 4/20/60, priced to yield 4.27 per cent; FNMA 4 1/8s 
due 11/12/63 priced to yield 4.45 per cent; FICB 4.45s due 4/4/60 priced to 
yield 4.32 per cent. 


A somewhat lightened calendar of offerings has aided corporate bond prices, 
particularly utilities,. although investor aloofness has resulted in a less active 


secondary market and cool receptions for new issues not priced generously. 


Likelihood of a busy fall calendar points to a possible further rise in 
corporate yields. 


Municipal bond yields had advanced to the highest levels in 25 years by 
the end of last month. Inventories have remained comparatively heavy and the 
schedule of new offerings for the rest of the year is very large. All of this 
suggests that tax-exempt yields will march on to still higher historic peaks. 
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_Y Trust and 
NOLO es 


115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 10, 1959 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . $158,254,020.62 
U. S. Government Securities.......... 168,900,786.66 
State and Municipal Securities........ 64,397,043.41 
Other Bonds and Securities............  5,167,034.32 
*Loans and Discounts................- 322,906,774.48 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock........... 1,200,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances... 115,997.63 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. 4,506,193.49 
Bank Premises..................+.+-++ 10,000,000.00 

Total............$735,447,850.61 


*Includes $12,000,000 Federal Reserve Funds Loaned 


LIABILITIES 


Demand Deposits. .. $575,503,084.21 
Time Deposits...... 92,398,775.86 
Total Deposits....................+$667,901,860.07 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1959........ 500,000.00 
PIOOPRIRMIE Soin 5 8 win vis 0 ticle Oba cles 5% iso's 115,997.63 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc.......  8,882,702.17 
General Contingency Reserve......... 7,500,000.00 
Capital..............$ 20,000,000.00 
Surplus.............. 20,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.... _10,547,290.74 
‘Total Capital Funds ...............  50,547,290.74 
Total............$735,447,850.61 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$46,906,645 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL Deposit INSURANCE CORPORATION 


**And there, 
ladies and 
gentlemen, 

is our story 

in a nutshell.” 


DIRECTORS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith 


BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Senior Vice President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 
President, Container Corporation 
of America 
ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 
Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


NORMAN W. HARRIS 
Room 2003, Harris Trust Bidg. 


STANLEY G. HARRIS 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Chairman of Board, 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President, Union Tank Car Company 
ERNEST S. MARSH 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
Director 
International Harvester Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 
Chairman of Board 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President, Marshall Field & Company 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines, Inc. 
CHARLES H. PERCY 
President, Bell & Howell Company 
JOHN G. SEARLE 
President, G. D. Searle & Co. 
DONALD P. WELLES 


Senior Vice President 


FRANK H. WOODS 
President, Sahara Coal Company, Inc. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 





.. handling time 

cut to 90 seconds- 

now all our tellers 
sell them ! 


New! Pre-packaged American) 


Now—American Express Travelers Cheques are pre-packaged in the exact amounts and 


denominations your customers request most often. These pre-packaged Cheques can 
accommodate up to 80% of your Travelers Cheques sales. They make it possible to 
reduce issuance time to about 90 seconds . . . to sell Travelers Cheques at all tellers’ win- 
dows with ease and efficiency...to increase your bank’s Travelers Cheques sales...to 
offer faster and better service to your customers. For further details or supplies, please 
write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior Vice President and Treasurer, American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 


All the material necessary for transacting a 
package sale is contained in this handy 
sales kit. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


AS ety. eS 
NO COUNTING 
Teller simply selects package or packages 
required for sale from a handy sales kit. The 
kit holds an assortment of eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 


NO PAPER WORK 


Your bank name and address, number of first 
cheque, and amount to be collected are all 
pre-printed on purchaser’s application form. 
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Photographed at Fifth Avenue 
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Office—Manufacturers Trust Company, New York City 


Express Travelers Cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING + OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING + FOREIGN 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 

All teller need do is add date. Transaction is 
, accurate. Issuing pre-packaged Ameri- 

tan Express Travelers Cheques is about as 

tasy as handling the equivalent in cash, 
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FASTER CUSTOMER SERVICE 

This convenient new way of selling Travelers 
Cheques will mean faster service for your 
many customers who never carry more cash 
than they can afford to lose. 


REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


— “pit tes 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 
Now every teller can hmndle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and prof- 
itably—beginning with the peak sales sea- 
son ahead. 










We’ve Automated Our 


Consumer Loan Accounting 


Numerous advantages flow from a tandem machine setup that 
produces hard-copy records and punches cards automatically. 


By FREDERICK E. COOK 


Manager of operations, Midland Time Plan Department 
The Marine Trust Company of Western New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 


INCE our conversion to a punched 
card system in January, 1957, 
we have found that a combina- 

tion of hard-copy records and punch- 
ed cards has proven practical and effi- 
cient. 

As part of the conversion, new loan 
journals for our 17 loan classifications 
are now prepared by a typewriter- 
accounting machine, a National Class 
31. An intercoupler links the ac- 
counting machine to a Remington 
Rand card punch. As the operator 
produces the new loan journals by 
machine, the card punch automati- 
cally creates the initial punched cards 
from which coupon books and a num- 
ber of reports stem. 
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The accounting machine operator 
spends half of her time operating a 
machine. The rest is used for other 
miscellaneous clerical duties. Suffi- 
cient accounting machine time is 
available to handle double the num- 
ber of new loans we now process. 

Discount sheets are prepared from 
the contracts sent in by the branch or 
dealer. The sheets are sorted into 
the 17 loan classifications and given 
to the accounting machine operator. 

The operator numbers and dates a 
blank new loan register and inserts it 
into the accounting machine. A wide 
carbon tally proof sheet feeds auto- 
matically behind the register. Read- 
ing from the discount sheet, she posts 


to the loan register the first payment 
date, type, account number, and other 
needed information. 


Punched Cards a By-Product 


With no thought or effort on the 
part of the operator, the intercoupler 
automatically transmits to the card 
punch the information to be punched 
in a card. The intercoupler also 
transmits the signals which govern 
the automatic ejection of cards, shift- 
ing of the punch to the lower half of 
the card, and insertion of a new card. 
The automatic operation produces, as 
a by-product of posting the loan jour- 
nals, an average of 80 cards per hour, 

(Continued on page 32) 





As the operator produces new loan journals by posting information taken from discount sheets, 
the card punch automatically creates punched cards containing selected information 
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How the Trust Company of Georgia does its 


drive-in banking day and night 


Day-and-night-depository is located in 
drive-in lane closest to bank. After-hour 
customers can drive right up. Note how 
depository is positioned for easy access by 
both drive-in and walk-up customers. 


“It was one of those simple, obvious things so often overlooked’’, says 
Mr. Steve H. Bomar, Vice President of Atlanta’s Trust Company of 
Georgia. “In our main bank, night depository customers had to park 
their cars and then walk to the night depository. When we built our new 
West End Branch, our architects, Abreu and Robeson Inc., and our 
Mosler representative suggested a night depository be located next to 
one of the drive-in windows. Now, an after-hours customer can drive 
right up to make a deposit. 

This convenience, like all the conveniences of drive-in banking are no 
longer luxuries. Our customers demand them...so we supply them to 
stay competitive. As a matter of fact...drive-in banking has appreciably 
increased our business.” 

Problem solving—a Mosler specialty 
From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience are at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO-BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 


seus The Mosler Safe Co. iitsey 
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with up to 77 columns on each card 
punched. 


A “.00” proof of the changes and 
credits is automatically furnished by 
the accounting machine at the end of 
each line of posting. Errors are cor- 
rected before proceeding to the next 
loan. To correct an error, the incor- 
rect posting is reversed on the register 
and the incorrect punched card is de- 
stroyed; a new line of posting and a 
new card are then created. 


After all loans for one type have 
been posted to the register, the totals 
for the active loan register columns 
are cleared from the machine. The 
punched cards are removed from the 
ecard punch and sent with the dis- 
count sheets and the carbon tally 
proof sheet to the tabulating depart- 
ment. 


The original punched card is com- 
pared visually with the discount 
sheets, and its first 20 columns are 
then reproduced into the previously 
punched name-and-address card. The 
latter is used for delinquent notices, 
auditor’s verifications, and related 
functions. 

The original card is also reproduc- 
ed into a statistical card from which is 
prepared a report of loans by type and 
cycle. The statistical card is also 
used in the preparation of a report 
covering loans by types, classifying 
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FREDERICK E. COOK 


them as to dealer, whether recourse or 
non-recourse, and cycle. The totals 
of these reports must balance to the 
totals of the proof sheets produced by 
the accounting machine. Also pre- 
pared from the same statistical cards 
is a monthly dealer detail report show- 
ing volume of business purchased for 
the month, classified as to the type of 
business in which the dealer is engag- 
ed. 


The first 45 columns of the original 
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card are also reproduced into a ‘oan 
balance card. This becomes the ini- 
tial working card on which payments 
are recorded, and it is also used in the 
preparation of the coupon book. 


Numerous advantages flow from a 
tandem, machine setup that produces 
hard-copy records and punches cards 
automatically. The hard-copy regis- 
ters furnish a permanent, auditable 
historical record of each new loan, 
while the punched cards furnish the 
means for all analysis and reporting. 
Not the least of the advantages is that 
one operator is able to handle both 
machines at the same time, and with- 
out special training. 


A general discussion of our Mid- 
land Time Plan Department was con- 
tained in an article by Irving A. 
Barret, vice president in charge of 
the department, which appeared in 
BANKERS MONTHLY for December 15, 
1958. “The implementation of our 
new Time Plan operation,” he said, 
“was achieved with a minimum of 
confusion and no interruption of ser- 
vice to our dealers. There have been 
expressions of approval and satisfac- 
tion on every hand. Additional bene- 
fits will accrue as we become in- 
creasingly familiar with our new 
equipment and procedures and ex- 
plore more fully the possibilities which 
they have opened up for us.” 


70.26 
194.76 
1,090.00 


m 
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Punched cards and new loan registers are the products of the accounting machine, card punch setup. 
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MacnHicaN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK FLINT GRAND RAPIDS LANSING 
MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 1959 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 49,688,976.23 
U. S. Government Securities 139,686,998.74 
U. S. Guaranteed Loans 88,763,532.64 $278,139,507.61 


Loans— Other 241,167,349.53 
Bank Buildings and Equipment 9,728,192.28 
Other Securities 1,878,086.52 
Accrued Income 1,722,277.90 
Other Assets 1,326,331.17 


Total Assets $5: 3,961,745.01 


Deposits........seeeeeeeveee $48 1,687,293.62 
Other Liabilities 5,368,595.17 
Deferred. Income 16,562,245.89 
Capital ($10 Par) $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus 10,000,000.00 
Profits and Reserves 10,343,610.33 30,343,610.33 


Cesta og. ovis os daa deacs ees Lee $533,961,745.01 


OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M. 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Report on Agriculture 


LIVESTOCK AND THE SURPLUS 


T IS A POPULAR ASSUMPTION that 
government price support pro- 
grams apply to farm products 

generally, whereas current price sup- 
ports are actually in effect on less than 
half of the total value of farm market- 
ings. Among the important lines on 
which specific supports are not in ef- 
fect are meat animals, poultry and 
eggs. 

Prices on dairy products and wool, 
however, are receiving government 
support by one means or another. 
Dairy supports are applied to butter, 
cheese and dried milk. Prices of mar- 
ket milk are affected to the extent 
that they are related to those of man- 
ufactured dairy products. Federal 
participation in pricing of market 
milk in larger metropolitan centers is 
achieved through the operation of the 
milk order program rather than by 
direct supports. 


Surplus situations in cattle and hogs 
occur intermittently as a result of the 
tendency of numbers and prices to 
move in cycles, as contrasted to the 
chronic and steadily worsening sur- 
plus conditions that have characteriz- 
ed the situation with reference to 
wheat supplies for several years past, 
and more recently that of feed grains. 
These occasional excessive supplies of 
meat animals have at times brought 
into play meat purchase programs as 
a means of easing market pressures. 
Turkeys, poultry and eggs have re- 
ceived similar aid from time to time. 


The cyclical nature of meat animal 
production has been cited as one rea- 
son why meat animals have not been 
given direct price supports. Another 
important reason for not applying 
price supports to meat animals is that 
meats are not suitable for storage in 
large amounts for extended periods. 
Moreover, the volume which can be 
disposed of through school lunches 
and other outlets outside regular mar- 
ket channels is necessarily limited. 


Price supports affect meat animals 
indirectly, mainly through their ef- 
fects on the supplies and prices of feed 
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By O. B. JESNESS* 


Contributing Editor 


grains. In the opinion of some ob- 
servers price support programs result 
in higher costs to livestock farmers 
who buy feed grains. Others see lit- 
tle or no effect as far as the livestock 
industry as a whole is concerned. 


Program Ups Feed Production 


One reason for these differences of 
opinion is the fact that not all live- 
stock producers are in the same situa- 
tion with reference to their need for 
feed grains and the supplies available 
to them. Another doubtless lies in 
the difficulty of measuring the effects 
of supports on the production and 
storage of feed grains. Would the 
supply have been as large had there 
been no support? A _ considerable 
share of the acreage diverted from 
wheat by allotment and market quota 
restrictions has been used for feed 
grains. 


Limited participation by corn grow- 
ers in the acreage allotment program 
applying to that crop indicates be- 
yond a doubt that the program has 
not been very effective in curbing out- 
put. The availability of supports has 
encouraged some to produce feed 
grains for government storage rather 
than for feeding on the farm, thus 
adding to stocks. Part of the feed 
grain supply built up under the pro- 
gram is the result of the supports. 


How long can a storage program 
continue and still lay claim to protect- 
ing livestock producers? How long 
can incentives be provided for produc- 
ing feed grains in excess of the amount 
required for presently existing num- 
bers of meat animals without creating 
a surplus of animal products? Are 
there any effective controls that may 
be imposed on feed grain production? 
If so, how ready are farmers to sub- 
mit to them? 


The answers to these questions pose 
a stalemate. Although the presently 
existing incentive programs obviously 


*Former head, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 


cannot continue indefinitely, it ap- 
pears likely that farmers who produce 
feed grains for use on their own farms 
will be freed from some of the re- 
strictions under which they now op- 
erate. Effective controls on feed 
grains, moreover, are more difficult to 
enforce than those applying to cash 
commodities which move through well 
defined market channels. 


Must Face the Facts 


There is need for a forthright facing 
of the situation which supports on 
feed grains are building up for animal 
agriculture, and the time is now. It 
is all too obvious that surplus prob- 
lems have a way of growing to un- 
manageable proportions if they are 
too long neglected. 


Neither the politicians nor the gen- 
eral public appear to be eager to face 
up to the fact that continued produc- 
tion of surpluses offers a clear indica- 
tion that more productive resources 
are being used in some lines than are 
warranted by available outlets for the 
commodities produced. Of these pro- 
ductive resources, crop land and man- 
power are, of course, the most impor- 
tant. It is abundantly clear that 
more land is being used to produce 
wheat, cotton and feed grains than is 
required to satisfy the market. What 
shall be done with the excess? Shall 
land be held out of use while it con- 
tinues to share in the returns? 


We are doing this to some extent 
now. Such a program may serve its 
purpose where a temporary adjust- 
ment is needed. It may be a useful 
arrangement if it is designed only to 
hold back production while surplus 
stocks are being put to use. For ad- 
justments of longer duration, the shift 
needs to be of a more permanent kind. 
It requires that some land be shifted 
entirely out of agricultural use, and 
that much more be used less intensive- 
ly for agricultural production pur- 
poses. 


Some farm land is being absorbed 
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by suburban development, industry 
and highways, but not at a rate that 
wil! solve the farm adjustment prob- 
lem in the foreseeable future. These 
changes in land use, moreover, have 
little or no direct effect on some of our 
worst surplus situations. 


Some cotton land in the Southeast 
may be shifted to timber, but such a 
change would have little or no effect 
in the case of wheat. Any land that 
is deliberately taken entirely out of 
production will ordinarily be found to 
be marginal land that has contributed 
little to the total supply. Changes in 
in the case of land retaining its agri- 
cultural status will be, for the most 
part, in the direction of less intensive 
use, as in the shifting of crop land to 
grass. If such a shift leads to a re- 
duction in returns as compared with 
those made possible by existing price 
supports, some inducement to make 
the change could be provided by a 
combination of lowered supports and 
some form of incentive payment. If 
the cost of making the conversion is 
an especially important consideration, 
the incentive could take the form of 
an assumption of some portion of that 
cost. 


Lowering of supports is essential 
for the attainment of the proposed 
adjustment. Without. this there 
would be created an indefensible situ- 
ation in which supports at public ex- 
pense would provide incentives for 
continued production of unwanted 
supplies with the result that the in- 
ducements to make needed adjust- 
ments would have to be increased. 
Lessening the dependence on supports 
also is logical as production once more 
comes into better balance with market 
takings. 


Payments to obtain adjustments 
from wheat to grass are better suited 
to areas such as the Southwest where 
alternatives tend to be more limited 
than in other areas, as, for instance, 
the corn belt. In much of the Mid- 
west farmers may be expected to take 
care of most if not all of the job of 
bringing feed grains into balance once 
the support incentives to produce for 
CCC storage rather than for feeding 
are lowered or removed. 


How would such a shift affect the 
livestock picture? The effect of re- 
turning some of the wheat land to 
grass in the Southwest might not be 
too great because of the large acreage 
of grazing land required for an animal 
unit in that area. The situation is 
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SOLVE SUN PROBLEMS 


with New SUN-NX Glass Tinting 


Now, positive all-day sun control to reduce cooling costs, 
increase interior comfort and protect valuable furnishings 
and drapes ... easily and economically with Sun-X Glass 
Tinting. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting, a liquid plastic development 
by Du Pont, makers of “Better Things For Better Liv- 
ing... Through Chemistry,” is the. effective method to 
counteract the sun’s harmful rays. Independent tests prove 
conclusively that Sun-X can eliminate up to 82% of 
costly heat rays, up to 95% of the light rays causing eye- 
fatiguing, unpleasant glare, and up to 100% of the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays which cause fade and deterioration of 
furnishings. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting bonds tightly and is guaran- 
teed in writing not to chip, crack or peel. No maintenance 
is required — you wash Sun-X tinted windows in the usual 
manner. To see how this remarkable new product will 
work for you, send now for your free copy of “Solve Sun 
Problems with Sun-X.” 


<i 
4) PIN MANUFACTURED BY DU PONT 


International Distributors 


AMERICAN GLASS TINTING 


CORPORATION 
1719 SUNSET BLVD. © HOUSTON, TEXAS 











WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 





We are also seeking the following . - 
Gold $400.00 each 
$500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to _ - 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 


One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, InsuranceCompanies 











Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ~ Free 
STATES ~~. design 
BRONZE © “ovice 
Sign Co.,inc. : 
Dept. BM, 101 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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different in more humid areas such as 
the corn belt where a change from 
feed grains to legumes would cause 
only a moderate reduction in the nu- 
trients available for farm animals. A 
shift of this kind would affect the 
various species of livestock differently. 
A change to less feed grain and more 
grass would encourage a shift to cattle 
and away from hogs. With market 
inducements lacking for any large in- 
crease in dairy production, the prin- 
cipal result might be an expansion in 
beef supply. 


Indications are that there has been 
a slow but steady shift in consumer 
preference from pork to beef. A con- 
tinuation of this trend could help ab- 
sorb some increase in beef output. 
The emphasis now being placed on 
meatier hogs and lean pork, however, 
may affect this trend. ‘ The decided 
increase in the amount of poultry 
meat resulting from the spectacular 
expansion of the broiler industry can- 
not be overlooked in any appraisal of 
meat consumption prospects. 


A growing population and a trend 
toward more use of some animal prod- 
ucts in the diet will help enlarge the 
market for meats. In the case of 
wheat, food use has remained rela- 
tively stationary for quite some time, 
decreasing per capita consumption 
having offset the increase in popula- 
tion. Human consumption of wheat 
in 1925 totaled 502 million bushels. 
Thirty years later it was down to 471 
million. The per capita consumption 
during this period fell from 180 to 123 
pounds. The consumption of beef 
showed an opposite trend, being 59 
pounds per capita in 1925 and 82 in 
1955. 

In view of the shift which may lie 
ahead, it is fortunate that the de- 
mand for meat is more elastic than 
that for food grains. As real income 
rises, levels of living improve, and the 
resulting better diets will include rela- 
tively larger quantities of meat. Per- 
haps we shall revamp our farm pro- 
grams so that if it remains necessary 
or desirable to supplement farm in- 
comes for a period of time, some of the 
efforts and funds expended in this con- 
nection may be used in so shaping our 
adjustment programs as to encourage 
a greater use of animal products. A 
shift in this direction offers the best 
available means of expanding the mar- 
ket for farm productive resources be- 
cause it takes more land and labor to 
produce a pound of food in the form 
of animal products than of crops. 











Stock Analysis: General American 
(Continued from page 24) 


creased each year since 1952. 


Finances of General American are 
strong, with cash items alone more 
than twice current liabilities. Capi- 
tal expenditures have been running 
between $30—$35 million annually. 
Cash flow in 1958 after common stock 
dividends amounted to $19 million or 
$3.72 per share. Of the $166.5 mil- 
lion of long term debt in the capital 
structure, $129.4 million or 78% rep- 
resents equipment trust certificates 
secured by liens on rolling stock. 
General American issued $20 million 
of equipment trust certificates in June 
1958, and with the heavy cash ac- 
cruals and the strong working capital 
position, further financing seems un- 
likely during 1959. 


The common stock was split 2 for 1 
in January of this year and the divi- 
dend increased. The current price 
earnings ratio of around 18 appears 
justified in view of the demonstrated 
growth capability of the lease divi- 
sions and the bright future indicated 
for such manufactured products as 
Pyzel and the Clejan car. 





New Books, Analyses 


FINANCE COMPANIES: HOW AND 
WHERE THEY OBTAIN THEIR FUNDS. 
By John M. Chapman and Frederick 


W. Jones. 84 pages. $2.00. Box 
317, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York 27.— 
Sources of funds, financial structure. 


THE INVESTMENT STATUS OF FHA AND 
VA MORTGAGES. By G. Rowland 
Collins and Jules I. Bogen. 32 pages. 
50 cents. Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, 90 Trinity Pl., New York 6.— 
Mortgage banking research study. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 1959 edi- 
tion. 416 pages. $25.00. Arthur Wie- 
senberger & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6.—Information on 329 U. S. 
and Canadian investment companies, 
plus a wide range of pertinent facts 
and figures. 


THE FEDERAL FUNDS MARKET. A study 
by a Federal Reserve System commit- 
tee. 111 pages. $1.00. Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sy- 
stem, Washington 25.—Structure of 
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the Federal funds market, volume of 
operations, use of the market by banks 
and others. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. In- 
ternational Division, Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank, 165 Broadway, New 
York 15.—Economic survey. 


THE ECONOMICS OF MONEY AND 
BANKING. Third Edition. By Les- 
ter V. Chandler. 549 pages. $6.50. 
Harper & Bros., 49 East 33 St., New 
York 16.—Updated and revised text. 


STRATEGY FOR INVESTORS. By Jdhn 
D. Clarke. 90 pages. $2.00. Sem- 
agraph Security Studies, 1038 North 
Blvd., Oak Park, Ill.— Statistical 
method for investing in the stock 
market. 


SUMMARY OF PACIFIC NORTHWES? 
INDUSTRIES. Seattle-First National 
Bank, Second & Cherry, Seattle 24.— 
Annual review. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET & 
ITS MEANING TO THE U.S. 152 pages. 
$2.00. Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 711 Fifth Ave., New York 
22.—Statement on national policy by 
CED’s Research & Policy Committee. 


EMERGENCY PLANNING. Committee 
on Bank Management & Research, 
New York State Bankers Association, 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17.— 
Case study. 


DEBITS AND CLEARINGS STATISTICS 
AND THEIR USE. By George Garvy. 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington 25.—Re- 
vised edition. 


COMMERCIAL BANK STOCKS. 1959 
Edition. The First Boston Corp., 15 
Broad St., New York 5.—Data on 11 
New York banks, 36 banks in other 
cities and five bank holding compan- 
ies. 


BRINK’S—-THE MONEY MOVERS. By 
R. A. Seng and J. V. Gilmour. 128 
pages. $2.75. Brink’s, Inc., 234 East 
24 St., Chicago 16.—Company bio- 
graphy. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT CEILING: AN EX- 
PERIMENT IN FISCAL POLICY. By Mar- 
shall A. Robinson. $1.50. The Brook- 
ings Institution, 722 Jackson Place, 
NW, Washington 6.—The case again- 
st the debt limit. 
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THe Mrrsusisu! BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo Branches: 155 throughout Japan 
New York Branch: 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
London Branch: No. 7, Birchin Lane, London E. C. 3 


RAINBOW 
COIN WRAPPERS 


IDENTIFIES 
THE CONTENTS 


The Teller immediately identifies the 
denomination of contents by color of 
wrapper.+.red for pennies, blue for 
nickels, green for dimes, orange for 
quarters, yellow for halves, gray for 
dollars, prevent transposition. Indicia 


designated by figures. With taper- 
ed edges. TAPERED EDGES 
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COIN WRAPPERS 
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greater coin protection 
from 30% tougher stock 
Made of Kraft stock that is 10% to 30% 
stronger, hence afford greater protection 
from breakage if packages are dropped 
or roughly handled. Indicia, figures and 
letters printed in colors for triple designa- 
tion and greater speed in handling. With 
D FOR FREE SAMPLES tapered or gummed edges. 
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The Real Meaning? 


Homer J. Livingston, president of 
The First National Bank of Chicago: 


OME have pessimistically inter- 
preted (the recent outflow of 
gold from the U. S.) as evi- 

dence of a loss of confidence in the 
dollar and as proof that the United 
States has priced itself out of world 
markets. In my judgment, it makes 
much more sense to consider these 
developments as steps toward a 
better balance in the world econo- 
my through the more equal distri- 
bution of resources and a keener 
competition for world markets. 
With the improvement in Europe’s 
purchasing power roughly coincid- 
ing with the opening of the new St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the outlook for 
increased trade is highly favorable. 


Show-Down 


Arthur A. Smith, vice president and 
economist of First National Bank in 
Dallas, in his current Economic 
Letter: 


LTIMATELY there had to be a 
show-down in Washington 
between advocates of boot- 

strap economics who contend that 
interest rates must be kept low and 
money plentiful and proponents of 
a sound fiscal policy. The lines 
now seem to be drawn, and we 
shall know before long whether the 
Administration’s anti-inflation 
position will prevail, or whether 
the spenders in Congress will keep 
this country moving down inflation 
road. We must realize the bitter 
truth in this conflict; namely, that 
the process of stopping inflation is 
going to be painful—as painful as 
“taking the cure’’ is to a dope-fiend. 
And the analogy is not a bad one— 
our economy has been ‘‘doped”’ for 
a long time. 


Which to Believe? 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., in ils 
current Investment Report: 


RE STOCKS HIGH because they 
are so high priced in relation 

to dividends (32 times divi- 
dends for the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trial Average) or reasonable be- 


CURRENT COMMENT 








cause they are not excessive in 
relation to earnings (16.5 times esti- 
mated 1959 earnings for the Dow)? 
Our judgment is, and has been, 
that stocks are high priced because 
they have gotten so far ahead of 


dividends. Over long periods of 
time, the level of dividends has 
proved a far more reliable index 
of market risk than potential earn- 
ings, book value or other figures. 


Reserves & Research 


Mills B. Lane, Jr., president of The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
in his annual report to stockholders: 


HE progress, development and 
success of American business 
is rooted in research—both in 

its pure form and in actual trial- 
and-error practice in the laboratory 
and in the field. The great research 
area for banking should be in the 
use of credit, but until the reserve 
method for bad debts came along 
there was no way for banking to 
do credit research and to expense 
the cost out, as can be done in any 
other field of research by business. 
... The very presence of a reserve 
for bad debts now provides us with 
the cushion necessary to do active 
research in other forms of credit 
and its uses. The additions to the 
reserve, as well as the accumulated 
reserve itself, now serve twin pur- 
poses: a) The normal reserve 
against credit losses that occur in 
any bank; b) Provision for credit 
research as a cost of doing business 
before taxes. Both of these twin 
purposes speak eloquently for an 
increase in the allowable reserve 
the Treasury will let a bank ac- 
cumulate. 


Difference of Opinion 


A Federal Reverse System Com- 
mittee, in a new study of the Federal 
Funds Market: 


HE ATTITUDE of the larger banks 
toward buying and selling 
Federal funds to accommo- 

date correspondents varies widely. 
A few banks pursue a policy of 
accommodation purchases and sales 
as a service to correspondents and 
as a means of broadering their con- 









tacts so that Federal funds will be- 
come a more reliable source of re- 
serves. Other larger banks are op- 
posed to such a policy . . . . Even 
though opposed in principle to ac- 
commodation purchases and sales, 
some large correspondent banks en- 
gage in such transactions when 
necessary to meet competition. 


Testing Period 


The Northern Trust Co., in its cur- 
rent Business Comment: 


HE CURRENT residential build- 
ing boom would appear to 
face a period of testing in the 

months ahead. Completions of 
homes will be substantially larger 
than during the winter months, and 
consumer markets must remain 
vigorous if builders are to avoid an 
accumulation of unsold homes. The 
capacity of the mortgage market 
to absorb a record volume of loans, 
moreover, will be more fully tested 
as time goes on. Finally, the 
ability of the building industry to 
construct new housing at a 1.4 mil- 
lion unit annual rate and at the 
same time to maintain reasonable 
stability in prices remains open to 
question. 


For the Record 


C. Richard Youngdahl, vice presi- 
dent of Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. 
Inc., in reply to a question from 
Sen. William Proxmire (D., Wis.): 


HERE are no individuals or 
companies who are not 
affected in some way by credit 

restraint. It is commonly said that 
large corporations are left un- 
touched by a restrictive monetary 
policy. It is true that certain large 
corporations have been so liquid 
that they have not needed to bor- 
row and others may have succeeded 
in obtaining all the credit that they 
wished. Nevertheless, these firms 
are affected by monetary and credit 
restraint because their suppliers 
and their customers are affected 
either directly through limitation 
of the supply of credit available to 
them or otherwise through the im- 
pact of interest rates on capital 
values. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSVS3 ASSOCIATION 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1959) 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . oe ee . $ 1,686,327,395.00 


United States Government Securities a Seicurisias 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . . . « «+ et 2,072,718,165.61 


Federal Agency Securities. . . eg pci . 99,165,772.29 
State, County, and Municipal Securities ep ig ta te ns ‘ 719,787,228.95 
Other Securities. . . Sing ty ‘ ‘ 139,009,500.21 
Loans Guaranteed or ined by the ‘United 

States Government or its Agencies . . . ibe oe 1,466,080,961.20 
Other Loans and Discounts . ... . esis eos deka 4,621,102,408.31 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . «© « ‘ Ss Alene 142,856,056.31 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . .. . age 135,715,079.59 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources. . . . . 76,650,698.9 1 


TOTAL RESOURCES ....... . $11,159,413,266.38 


tO - 


LIABILITIES 


i SE SS ee Wes cee ee Oca 
ee a ae oa oe ge - 340,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits and hooks .: oe og eT oe 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . ghee. » > ear e 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . . « © «© «© © «© « 108,153,682.39 
CE Sa. goa Se See ee nt 

SE OSITS «ings wad Tie... . SB aeeaeseat.any :179:090,609.79 

Lastly Of PCED 6 aes ce ae ae eS 138,342,905.25 

eserve.tor leterest, Tan; 606. 645% Soke Se. 117,518,201.97 


TOVAL CIABIAITMS. ws a kk tt ee BUT US Ae 


1 
e 
0 
- 
2 
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Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tékyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1959 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 
Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 
(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1959) 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . $149,151,911.82 Capital . . . $34,000,000.00 
United States Government Surplus ... 6,800,000.00 
Obligations 24,068 494.66 Undivided Profits 1,798,082.89 


Other Securities 14,637 ,486.81 ame Sy. 
Lane end. Dissounks 164,441,484.97 TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . $ 42,598,082.89 


i . 19,540. 
Customers’ Liability Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 2,619,540.82 


for Acceptances 26,484,943.98 Deposits 306,339,063.02 
Accrued Interest and Other Liability on Acceptances .. . 27,303,409.85 
Resources 2,683,826.51 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 2608,052.17 


TOTAL RESOURCES .. . . $381,468,148.75 TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . $381,468,148.75 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


ARTHUR FOWLER D. L. DORMER 
First National Bank in St. Louis: AR- 
THUR FOWLER, territorial representa- 
tive in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky 
and states in the southeastern sections 
of the country, has been elevated from 
assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. 


Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Cal.: From assistant vice pres- 
ident, DON L. DORMER has been pro- 
moted to vice president and will con- 
tinue as manager of the Oakland Main 
Office. 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: CARL 
C. CARLSON who joined the bank in 
1932, has been appointed an assistant 
vice president. He is with the na- 
tional department and services busi- 
ness in Idaho, Illinois, Montana, Utah 
and Wyoming. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco: D. MERLE BOYLE and 
JACK F. TERRELL have been named 
vice president and assistant vice pres- 
ident, respectively. 


Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico: DR. VERNON R. ESTEVES 
and JOHN PERSHING, JR. have been 
named vice presidents. Also an- 
nounced was the promotion of E. ROD- 
RIGUEZ COLLAZO, J. J. CARDONA, JOHN 
MARTINEZ ECHEVARRIA,SALVADOR ROD- 
RIGUEZ, FRANCISCO RIVERA BONETA, 
JOHN MUDIE and MARIO E. RODRIGUEZ 
OLMO to assistant vice presidencies. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: 
Three newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are: WILLIAM J. C. HUGH- 
SON, who is with the commercial divi- 
sion, assigned to the southwestern 
states; WILLIAM T. RISKIE, a specialist 
in equipment finance; and HENRY D. 
SATTERFIELD, who will now be in 
charge of the time credit department. 
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Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y.: 
Former assistant vice president 
GEORGE W. COX, JR., has been elected 
a vice president. He is in the Interna- 
tional Division and specializes in im- 
port-export and commodity financing. 


First American National Bank of 
Nashville: Vice President of the 
Wilson Truck Company and a direc- 
tor of the Cumberland Shoe Corp., 
VERNON H. SHARP has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit: Three newly appointed assis- 
tant cashiers are RICHARD A. PULFER, 
AUREL URSA and JACK C, WERNER. 


The Chase Manhatian Bank, N. Y.: 
Designated assistant vice presidents 
were FRANK W. BOGARDUS, JR., HARRY 
E. EKBLOM, STUART LINDSAY and MAL- 
COLM MCNAIR, according to a recent 
announcement. 


R. W. BROWN 


Cc. R. DODSON 


J. B, MEARS Cc. F. SCHWAN 


California Bank, Los Angeles: Four 
newly elected vice presidents are ROB- 
ERT W. BROWN, CHARLES R. DODSON, 
JAMES B. MEARS and C. F. SCHWAN who 
is also cashier of the bank. At the 
time HERBERT BENECKE, D. W. CLIF- 
FORD, JR., T. E. DARNELL, C. D. IRWIN, 
GEORGE P. KOHL, R. F. MAJOR, NEAL T. 
MOORE, M. J. SHEVLIN and WILLIAM E. 
NALER were named assistant vice pres- 
idents. 


J. W. SIMPSON, JR. C. E. PRATER 


First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee: JOSEPH W. SIMPSON, JR., 
who was appointed executive vice 
president last January, has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors. 


Chicago National Bank: Senior Vice 
President CARROLL E. PRATER, has 
been elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of former 
vice-chairman and director, Charles 
Roy McEldowney. 


Manufacturers and Traders Trust Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.: AINSLIE A. SLODDEN, 
vice president in charge of the busi- 
ness extension division and KENNETH 
E. SMALLEY, vice president in charge 
of the mortgage department, have 
been elevated to senior vice presi- 
dents. 


Provident Institution for Savings, Jer- 
sey City: The 12th president in the 
Institution’s 120-year history is WIL- 
LIAM NEUMANN, JR., who succeeded 
the late Karl Schwotzer. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
President of Marietta (Ohio) College, 
DR. W. BAY IRVINE has been appointed 
chairman of the bank’s Cincinnati 
Branch board of directors. 


The Investment Analysts Society of 
Chicago: Newly elected officers are 
NEIL E. HEIKES, manager of pension 
fund investments of Commonwealth « 
Edison Co., president; HARTMEN L. 
BUTLER, JR., of Duff, Anderson & 
Clark, vice president; HAROLD M. FIN- 
LEY of Chicago Title & Trust Co., sec- 
retary; and FRED J. YOUNG of Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, treasurer. 
New board members are WILLIAM B. 
CUDAHY of American National Bank 
& Trust Co., ROBERT A. SJOSTROM of 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., and CLAR- 
ENCE E. TORREY, JR., of A. G. Becker 
& Co. 
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Hanover’s combination of special 
handling, modern equipment, time-saving 
devices and the best use of its extensive 
facilities puts you out in front in the transit 
race. 


Another reason why so many banks cor- 
respond with... 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of | 
New York: JOHN HORN of the per 
sonal trust administration group, has _ 
been elevated to vice president. He 
was a trust officer with J. P. Morgan 
& Co. before the merger with Guaran- 
ty Trust last April 24. 
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ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION—you can get advice 
and guidance from a large and able staff—and use a 
complete mat service that makes for more effective 
advertising at lower cost. 






NEW BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT— La Salle’s staff can show 
you how your bank can attract customers through ad- 
dition of services and more attractive presentation of 
services. 


MORE EFFICIENT SYSTEMS AND METHODS—are you taking 
advantage of the best bank operation methods? 





J. C. MACY EDWARD SYMONDS 


4, EMPLOYEE TRAINING—call on La Salle to help provide a 


training program that will increase employee effective- 
ness. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: CHARLES C. GOODFELLOW, GLEN 
K. GREEN and DAVID C. POWERS have 
been advanced to vice president. At 
the same time JOHN F. LENNON was 
named trust officer, ARTHUR C. MER- 


LL istant vice president, and 
6, TRUST SERVICE—whether you have a trust department vaca cohen P 
: ; : JOHN C. MACY, deputy comptroller. 
or not, making use of La Salle experience and guidance 


5 Another recent appointment was that 
can assure your customers of complete trust service. of EDWARD SYMONDS to the petroleum 


’ : ] 
Want to know more? Call Bob Hanlon or Dick Smith. copartinent, part of tip bank's Sper 


. Industries Group. He was formerly 
‘The number is STate 2-5200. with the International Bank for Re- 


construction & Development (World 


fa _— 
135 S. La Salle, Chi 90 z 
a Valle nse National Boulevard Bank, Chicago: 


5, CREDIT SERVICE— broaden the scope of your credit service 
by making use of La Salle facilities: 


s MARSHALL A. WARSHAUER has been 
NATIONAL BANK Complete Trust Service elected vice president and trust officer, 


5 uditor. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION and ARTHUR H. KORN, a 
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‘(OCK 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BAN BOSTON 
BOSTON 6. MASS. a 


LOAN 
DEPARTMENT 
WE ACKNOWLEDGE THE LOAN PAYMENT DESCRIBED BELOW. 


Set a a 
NUMBER | S1ecouNT AMOUNT AMOUNT OF 


EL) Pees 


cl RATE ENTRY NOTE 
| Bate OATE 
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PLEASE PRESERVE THIS STATEMENT FOR REFTRENCE. 


& SAVINGS BANK 


reer 


RORICK TRUST 


INSTALLMENT 


payment NOTICE 


THE SPITZER-R: 
“RORICK TRUST & Sa 
vi 
235 SUPERIOR sracer NGS Bank 
TOLEDO 4. ono 


LOAN NUMBER sicucan 
ee MENT 
eee eres 


INSTALLMENT 
PAYMENT NOTICE 


cbave 
MARGE | CEL) 
Pee MIS PAYMENT 


| ORIGINAL Amount | 
OF LOAN 


PLEASE NOTE 
THIS Cop 
PRESENTED wine voun ouvianiet 


Test NCR Paper yourself! Call your local Printer or forms 
supplier and he'll be glad to provide you with free samples. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
duly 15, 1959 


a 
TOTAL PAID arren 


ULTIPLE 
COPIE 
THOUT 


CARBONS 


NCR Paper’s unique advantages en- 
able it to produce as many copies of 
bank forms as needed—without car- 
bons! Banks all over the country are 
using NCR Paper because: 


NCR PAPER WON’T SMEAR. Ex- 
tensive research has perfected a paper 
finish which eliminated smearing and 
smudging. Smearing due to carbon 
paper is eliminated. 


NCR PAPER PREVENTS AL- 
TERATIONS. All erasures on 
NCR Paper are distinctly vis- 
ible. This built-in protection 
makes it one of the safest papers 
available for bank forms. 


‘NCR PAPER SPEEDS HAN- 
DLING. Repeated testing 
proves that the average clerical 
worker can do 30% more work 
per day when working with 
forms printed on NCR Paper. 
NCR Paper also saves time and 
space lost in storing carbon 


paper. 


NCR PAPER. 





J. W. NICKUM E. B. JONES 


American Trust Company, South 
Bend, Ind.: JOHN W. NICKUM, form- 
erly vice president of the Bank of Mill- 
vale, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected 
president. He succeeds L. L. MAT- 
THEWS, who retired last January. 
L. 0. TITUS, who has been operating 
head since then, will continue as exe- 
cutive vice president and trust officer. 


The Michigan Bank, Detroit: Accord- 
ing to a recent announcement, EDWIN 
B. JONES has been appointed an assist- 


ant vice president. He will function 
as coordinator of branch activity in 
the operations department. 


The Bank of California, San Francis- 
co: From assistant cashier, WILFRED 
C. ANDREWS, JR., who has been with 
the bank 24 years, has been advanced 
to assistant vice president. 


First National Bank in Dallas: BoB 
TRIPP has joined the bank as assistant 
director of advertising and public re- 
lations. He will serve as assistant to 
CLIFTON BLACKMON, vice president in 
charge of that department. 


Hartford (Conn.) National Bank & 
Trust Co.: Formerly an assistant 
cashier, WILLIAM J. STANNERS has been 
advanced to assistant vice president 
while HERMAN H. UNGERER, GEORGE E. 
SLATER and RICHARD N. WOODWORTH 
were promoted to assistant cashiers. 
Named assistant secretary was CATH- 
ERINE A. MACLEOD. 


— THE THINGS WE SAY IN PRINT 


Our budget for publication adver- 
tising is quite modest inasmuch as 
we reserve most of our allotment 
for point-of-purchase sales aids 
supplied to banks. The copy we 
use is not designed to pull in busi- 
ness but rather to reflect our think- 
ing on any subject affecting our 
business. Accordingly, what we say 
in print is not always loaded with 
exuberance nor is it always pre- 
sented with confidence. 


In effect, what we try to do each 
month is to share our thoughts 
with those who are interested and 
at the same time provide our own 
people with themes upon which 
they may want to elaborate as they 
discuss current subjects with bank- 
ers. As a result, we sometimes share 
thoughts which are inconclusive, 
provocative, of even pessimistic. 


By way of explanation, we think 
that if thoughts are to be shared 


they should not be confined to 
happy thoughts. Sharing a business 
with employees, for example, 
should not be confined merely to 
sharing profits. Worries, too, should 
be shared. Sharing viewpoints with 
customers should not be limited to 
viewpoints which leave no room 
for debate, nor should they be 
restricted to those which do not 
lend themselves to change. 


Thus, many of the things we say 
in print could well be left unsaid, 
but if they were we would be de- 
ptived of the fun of saying them 
and we would find it most difficult 
to fill up even this small space each 
month with good advertising copy. 
As it is, we can fill it with verbiage 
and if what we say should some 
day rise up to haunt us, the chances 
are that, like good economists, we 
long since would have changed 
our minds. 
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R. M. JORDAN V. SCHWAEGERLE | 
Bankers Trust Company, N. Y.: Pre 
viously an assistant treasurer in the 
investment bankers and_ broker 
division, ROBERT M. JORDAN has been 
named an assistant vice president. 


Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tions: VERNON SCHWAEGERLE hag 
been appointed to the new position of 
executive secretary-and took over hig 
duties at Chicago headquarters on 
July 1. In announcing the appoint 
ment, E. T. HETZLER, president of * 
FPRA and vice president of Banl * 
Trust Company, N. Y. C., added that 
Mr. Schwaegerle will succeed PRESTON 
E. REED, FPRA executive vice presi- 
dent, upon the latter’s retirement in 
November of 1960. 


The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago: Newly elected assistant sec- 
retaries are : DEAN P. COLEMAN, RICH- 
ARD A. CULBERTSON, T. ALLEN GRAN- 
FIELD and LAWRENCE W. KEATING. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis: 
Five recent officer promotions include 
those of JAMES E. BROWN, B. W. DUR- 
HAM and WILLIAM G. MOORE, JR. to 
vice presidents, and OLIVER F. SCHA- 
ETTLER and JAMES A. SMITH to assist- 
ant vice presidents. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: For the past several 
years assistant manager of the Salinas 
office, MELVIN H. MCDONALD has been 
appointed assistant vice president and 
manager of the San Luis Obispo office. 


American Fletcher National Bank & 
Trust Co., Indianapolis: MEREDITH 
NICHOLSON III has been named a vice 
president. A security analyst, Mr. 
Nicholson will continue to head the 
bank’s investment department. 


The Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York: ALBERT F. TEGEN, president of 
General Public Utilities Corp., has 
been elected a director of the bank. 
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to serve you better — Money is a busy traveler. It is made to go places and do things. Expand 


businesses. Build homes. Better your living. And a bank is people who keep money going places and doing things for 
you. Whatever your financial needs, you’ll find Detroit Bank & Trust people are good people to do business with. 
Prove it to yourself . . . soon. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1959 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government 
Obligations 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities 
Loans and 
Discounts $206,960,101.66 
Real Estate Loans. 132,991,600.05 
Bank Properties and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 
WE NE ois. onic o6kehseeeetarae’ eae 
Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


$175,838,851.57 


320,003,766.49 
101,013,469.92 
2,253,350.04 


339,951,701.71 
9,115,315.70 


378,642.83 


1,214,497.68 


4,112,615.51 - 


LIABILITIES 
Demand Deposits: 


Individuals, Corporations and Others $453,103,383.90 


U.S. Government 
Other Public Funds 


Savings and Time Deposits 


Total Deposits 


Liability on Letters of Credit 


Unearned Interest 


Accrued Expenses ie Other Liabilities 


14,587,465.91 
23,334,020.41 


$491,024,870.22 
376,416,042.69 
ae 440,912.91 
,642.83 
4,554,052.40 
4,274,616.80 


8,378,500.00 
42,000,000.00 
11,814,964.47 


___ 5,040,522.04 


77,233,986.51 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $78,635,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,872,364.02. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM A. FISHER 

Treasurer 

Fisher & Company 
HERBERT H. GARDNER 

Senior Vice President 
LESLIE H. GREEN 

Chairman 

Automotive Materials Corp. 
CHARLES H. HEWITT 
JOSEPH M. DODGE Executive Vice President 

Chairman PREDERICK C. MATTHAEI 
FRANK BD. EAMAN Direc 

Butzel, Eaman, Long, Gust & Kennedy fanaa Metal Products Co. 


CALVIN P. BENTLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Owosso Savings Bank 
Mitchell-Bentley Corp. 

WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 

SELDEN 8. DAUME 
Vice Chairman 


JAMES McMILLAN 
Director 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 
H. GRAY MUZZY 
Chairman of the Board 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc. 
WILLIAM C. NEWBERG 
Executive Vice President and Director 
Chrysler Corporation 
RAYMOND T. PERRING 
President 
HARRY L. PIERSO 
Chairman of the Board, Detroit Harvester Co. 


CLEVELAND THURBER 

Senios Partner 

Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone 
HERBERT B. TRIX 

President 

W. M. Chace Co. 
Cc. DAVID WIDMAN 

Director 

The Murray Corp. of America 
WILLIAM R. YAW 

President 

Wabeek Corporation 


MEN WHO KNOW THEIR BUSINESS BANK AT 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 
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National Bank of Detroit: FRANK 
LANGSTROM, JR. and STEWART E. MC- 
FADDEN have been designated vice 
presidents and assistant trust officers. 
Included in twelve other promotions 
were those of RALPH H. GASKILL, DIC L. 
DORNEY, JOHN F. FRALICK, WARREN M. 
HARVEY, JOHN N. MCNAUGHTON and 
CHARLES 8S. RICKER to assistant vice 
presidents and assistant trust officers. 
Six new assistant trust officers named 
were: DAVID R. CLEMENTS, GEORGE E. 
DEMBRY, WILFRED C. LOCKE, MICHAEL 
A. MALIS, THOMAS W. PAYNE and FRED- 
ERICK S. STRONG III. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: JOHN J. BALLES, vice 
president of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland has been appointed vice 
president. He will be associated with 
JAMES N. LAND, senior vice president, 
in the economics office. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
Top level promotions were those of 
C. E. MCCARTHY, manager of the Capi- 
tol office, who has been advanced to 
vice president and named to a senior 
administrative post in the real estate 
loan department, and KENNETH V. 
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LARKIN, an assistant vice president, 
who succeeded Mr. McCarthy. WAL- 
TER H. MINGER, head of the appraisal 
district, has been promoted to assis- 
tant vice president in the appraisal 
department at the head office. 


The National State Bank of Newark 
(N. J.): In a recent announcement 
ALFRED SCHRAMA, ANTHONY V. BUTERA 
and WILLIAM A. BLIND were named as- 
sistant cashiers. 


Seattle-First National Bank: Official 
promotions recently announced were 
those of W. TODD ELIAS and EDWARD 
WEST, JR. to assistant vice presidents 
and trust officers, and KENNETH A. 
WHITING and FREEMAN W. MCDONALD 
to assistant cashiers. 


Irving {Trust Company, N. Y.: Four 


newly promoted assistant vice presi-. 


dents are GEORGE R. HOGG, ARTHUR R. 
ROY, JR., CLIFFORD M. SVIKHART and 
ARTHUR K. CARLSON. 


Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston: Vice President ROBERT E. 
MUNROE who became associated with 
the bank in 1928, has been elected a 
director. At the same time an- 
nouncement was made that WINTHROP 
B. WALKER, vice president of the Canal 
National Bank, Portland, Maine, will 
join the bank on August 15 as execu- 
tive vice president. 


National American Bank, New Or- 
leans: Promotion to assistant vice 
presidencies was recently announced 
for RODNEY C. BROWER, JR., WILLIAM 
F. LAROSE and MILTON J. ZELLER. 


The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y.: JAMES F. MCCARTHY, 
head of the public relations and adver- 
tising department has been elevated 
to vice president. At the same time 
HARRY KLINGLER was made a trust 
officer and assistant secretary, and 
VINCENT J. NIELSEN, an assistant trea- 
surer. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: EDWIN G. GROLL, cash- 
ier, who joined the bank’s staff in 
1921, has been named vice president 
and cashier. Newly elected assistant 
vice presidents are JAMES A. MARK- 
LEY, JR., head of the bank’s foreign 
department, ROBERT E. SAMMIS of its 
new business development depart- 
ment, and DONALD G. PEPPER. 


CORPORATE CHANGES§ 





Philco Corp., Philadelphia: wiLLtay 
R. WILSON has been elected to the new- 
ly-created position of vice president- 
finance. Mr. Wilson also will con- 
tinue as treasurer and a director. 


Standard Coil Products Co. Inc., Chi- 
cago: JOHN P. HOFFMAN vice presi- 
dent of Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co., was elected a direc- 
tor of this producer of television tun- 
ers. A veteran of 35 years with Con- 
tinental Illinois, Mr. Hoffmann has 
been associated with its foreign de- 
partment and security analysis and 
credit divisions. 


DX Sunray Oil Co., Tulsa: J. FLoyD 
LADD has been elected: treasurer, also 
will continue as assistant treasurer of 
the parent company, Sunray Mid- 
Continent Oil. 


Sperry Rand Corp., New York: Bay- 
ARD F. POPE, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Marine Midland 
Corp., and DAUSE L. BIBBY, executive 
vice president of Remington Rand, 
have been elected to the board of di- 
rectors. 


Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee: 
WILLIAM L. CARTER has been named 
treasurer of this manufacture of indus- 
trial machinery. Mr. Carter also will 
continue as treasurer of Harnischfeger 
Export Corp. and Harnischfeger Cred- 
it Corp. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York: WILLIAM C. BOLEN- 
IUS, executive vice president, was 
elected a director. Mr. Bolenius was 
named to his present post in 1958, 
prior to which he had been vice presi- 
dent-finance. His other directorships 
include Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 


INSURANCE & FINANCE 


COMPANY CHANGES 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia: CHARLES R. TYSON has 
been elected executive vice president, 
also will continue as a trustee. Mr. 
Tyson’s other directorships include 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., The First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1959 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities. . . 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities 


$ 470,618,970 
412,635,951 


34,628,839 
3,347,100 
9,677,923 

460,289,813 
Loans: 
Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies 
Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . . 
Other Loans 


29,287,034 


53,772,211 
_ 785,247,285 
868,306,530 
Mortgages: 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 
Conventional First Mortgages 
on Real Estate 


16,795,906 


349,431 
17,145,337 
Banking Houses 16,535,973 


Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding 


Accrued Interest and 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


43,822,896 


8,956,022 
$1,885,675,541 


LIABILITIES 
$1,677,146,752 
13,642,980 
2,080,800 


Deposits 
Taxes and Other Expenses 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1959... . 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 


Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 


46,108,922 
7,252,666 
1,746,232,120 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock (5,202,000 shares — $10 par) 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 

Total Capital Accounts 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


52,020,000 
59,550,000 
27,873,421 
139,443,421 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits of public 
monies and for other purposes required by law 
amounted to $90,341,599. 


DIRECTORS 


RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Board 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President, 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co, 


DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 

J. R. MacDONALD 


Chairman and President, 
General Cable Corporation 


W. G. MALCOLM 
President, 
American Cyanamid Company 


JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President, 
United States Rubber Company 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer, 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
President, General Telephone & 
Electronics Corporation 
ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 


PETER S. PAINE 
President, 
New York & Pennsylvania Co. 


LeROY A. PETERSEN 
President, Otis Elevator Company 


J. WHITNEY PETERSON 
President, 
United States Tobacco Company 


DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board, 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 


RAYMOND H. REISS 

President, 

Reiss Manufacturing Corporation 
E. E. STEWART 

Chairman of the Board 

and Chief Executive Officer, 

National Dairy Products Corporation 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 

New York, N. Y. 

. 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


1959 EDITION 


Speed up transit work. The new 1959 A. B. A. Key Book 
with Check Routing Symbols is now available. 

It contains all annual changes in transit numbers and 
check routing symbols. Make sure your organization 

has enough copies of the latest edition for completely 
efficient operation. Order yours today. 


j 


PUBLISHERS - P.O. BOX 7600 - CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


First Trenton National Bank, tig 
Elevator Co., Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., The Budd Co. and United 
New Jersey Railroad & Canal Co. 


Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
EZRA J. DENERSTEIN moved up from 
vice president to the newly created 
post of senior vice president of this di- 
versified finance and commercial! in- 
stalment banking company. Mr, 
Denerstein also will continue as trea- 
surer and a director. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp., 
New York: THOMAS F. GENTLEMAN, 
vice president, has been placed in 
charge of branch operations in the 
U. S.; FRED L. STEPHANS has been 
named manager of the plans depart- 
ment; and RUSSELL M. BOLLINGER was 
appointed manager of truck financing. 


American Installment Credit Corp., 
New York: PIERRE BUHLMANN has 
been elected treasurer of this sponsor 
of the American Bank Credit Plan. 
Mr. Buhlmann also is an officer of sev- 
eral affiliated companies including 
Financial General Corp. and _ the 
United Security Insurance Co. 


Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance 
Corp., Detroit: W. HAROLD ROWE has, 
been elected executive vice president 
and a member of the board and of the 
executive committee of this financing 
subsidiary of General Motors. Mr. 
Rowe formally was a vice president of 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 


A. J. Armstrong Co., Inc., New York: 
CLIFFORD J. ZOLLER and JOSEPH MELT- 
ZER have been named vice presidents 
of this commercial financing and fac- 
toring firm. 


se ae a 


NABAC Approves Changes 


Following a special meeting held in 
Chicago last month the National As- 
sociation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers announced the approval of 
three changes involving its name, vot- 
ing procedure and statement of pur- 
pose. 


Under the first of the changes the 
association became known as ““NAB- 
AC, The Association for Bank Audit, 
Control and Operation.” 


The other two give the association 
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a more definitive statement of pur- 
pose and a change in voting procedure 
that allows each of NABAC’s more 
than 5500 member-banks to cast bal- 
lots, rather than leaving voting power 
in the hands of conference presidents. 


Bank’s Services Taken to 
Places of Employment 


The Provident Tradesmens Bank 
and Trust Company (Philadelphia) is 
offering to the corporations in its trade 
area a newly developed Employee 
Time-Saving Bank Service by which 
their employees are enabled to make 
deposits in savings and checking ac- 
counts and to arrange loans of up to 
$3,000 that may be repaid by pay roll 
deductions. 


All transactions are between Provi- 
dent Tradesmens and employees, and 
employers remain entirely free of all 
financial obligation. The bank makes 
sure that information regarding the 
financial affairs of the employees is 
held in the strictest confidence. An 
employer designates a single indivi- 
dual, usually in the personnel depart- 
ment, to administer the service. He 
provides employees with necessary 
forms, arranges salary deductions if 
desired, and forwards funds to the 
bank by mail or messenger. 


NABAC Elects Officers 
For 1959-60 Term 


Malcolm H. Gibson, vice president 
and cashier of the Citizens Bank of 
Sheboygan, Wis., has been named to 
head NABAC, The Association for 
Bank Audit, Control and Operation 
for the 1959-60 term. 


Other officers elected to serve the 
organization include First Vice Presi- 
dent Arthur C. Suhrbier, assistant 
auditor, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, 
and Second Vice President Winslow E. 
Pike, vice president and controller, 
First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 


Named treasurer was John C. Kim- 
mel, vice president and comptroller, 
Mercantile National Bank of Chicago. 
New directors-at-large include How- 
ard A. Leif, vice president and con- 
troller, Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
San Francisco, and William Widmay- 
er, vice president and comptroller, 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


District directors elected include: 


District Two: Richard G. Kreis, vice 
president and cashier, Northeastern 
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‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business 


gf 


T™ becomes evident when visitors observe that your phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 
cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. Even those seated at your desk cannot 
hear a word you say. 
The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—quiets the office; midst surrounding 
noises it improves hearing. 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Write for literature. Available in colors. Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 22 madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Statement of Condition 
As of June 30, 1959 


Assets 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . $112,265,576.75 
United States Government Securities. . 115,807,393.17 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . 38,732,693.32 
Other Securities . . we) 10,907,432.37 
Loans and Discounts Gas Reserve) ; si 321,717,688.02 
Customers’ Liability Under 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . 25,605,484.96 
Bank Frese os a ee ee. Be 7,683,707.21 
Other Real Estate. . . . . .. - 1,424,566.13 
neces Te ss is ae 2,120,637.04 
Other BAM 6a Se ere eS 595,667.30 


$636, 860,846.27 





Securities carried at $119,477,552.40 in the above 
Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, and 
to secure publie ic moneys as required by law. 


Liabilities 
Deposits: 

Demand . . ._ . $327,874,837.62 

Time . . . . . 164,650,141.90 

U. S. Government . 22,563,777.76 

Other Public. . . 48,052,370.46 $563,141,127.74 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Ete. . . . . 2,791,728.84 
Dividends Declared . . gro ie Me 449,627.50 
Interest Collected Not Reened . AAP ee 2,801,270.55 
Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 

Acceptances Sold — Our 

Endorsement. . ales ae 25,862,563.40 
Capital Funds: 

Capital . . . . $12,846,500.00 

Surplus . . . . 20,153,500.00 

Undivided Profits . 8,814,528.24 41,814,528.24 


$636,860,846.27 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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Pennsylvania National Bank and 
Trust Company, Scranton, Penna. 


District Four: Warren P. Gray, vice 
president and comptroller, Third Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

District Six: O. W. Ohnstad, assist- 
ant vice president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

District Eight: George W. Cramer, 
vice president and cashier, Texas 
Bank and Trust Company, Dallas, 
Tex. 

District Ten: David Cooke, vice 
president and controller, Zions-First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Directors for odd-numbered dis- 
tricts are elected in even-numbered 
years. 


Chemical Corn Exchange 
Centralizes Operations 


More than 1,000 employees, pre- 
viously located among the branch 
offices of New York’s Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank have been transferred 
to new quarters at 2 Broadway 
occupying three floors with an aggre- 


Supervisor William J. Clinque tries the new computer. 


gate area of 177,000 square feet. In 
this area will be consolidated all of 
the bank’s bookkeeping and account- 
ing operations which will employ the 
latest in electronic and electro-me- 
chanical equipment. 


In his announcement of the near 
completion of the establishment of the 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
Cincinnati 


State Associations 


July 
Oct. 


15-16—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
25-28—85th Annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 
5-6 Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
9-—10—Annual National Agricultural Credit Conference, Netherland-Hilton Hotel, 


23-25—West Virginia: The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
11-12—Nebraska: Sheraton Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 


Oct. 16—-17—New Hampshire: Mountain View House, Whitefield 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Other Associations 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Chicago 


18-20—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 
1—4—Iowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
12—14—Arizona: Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


21-23—NABAC, Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 

21—24—Mortgage Bankers Association Annual Convention: Hotel Commodore, N. Y. C. 

23-25—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Milwaukee, Wis. 
4-7—Robert Morris Associates, Annual Fall Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Oct. 14-17—Consumer Bankers Association: Annual Convention, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 


delphia 
Nov. 


Schools: 


1-—5—Financial Public Relations Association, Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


July 19—Aug. 1—NABAC School for Bankers: Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
July 19—Aug. 1—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking: Southern Methodist U., Dallas 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Univ., Cambridge, Mass. 


9-21—Consumer Bankers Association: Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville 
16-28—Independent Bankers Assn. Seminar for Senior Bank Officers: Harvard 


operations center, Chairman Harold 
H. Helm cited this development as an 
important step in Chemical’s Gold 
Medal Program which has for its 
theme ‘“‘Pledged to Serve You Better.” 
Mr. Helm went on to point out that 
the transfer of all customer account- 
ing for Chemical’s 96 offices in New 
York City to this center would make 
possible the use of the most advanced 
techniques in automation. 


The equipment being installed at 
the center will represent a total value 
of more than $5 million. It consists 
of about 100 “postronic’”’ bookkeep- 
ing machines; an electronic file com- 
puter which calculates, stores and 
prints data for the bank’s instalment 
loan division and payroll department; 
141 proof machines, and numerous 
automatic statement feeders, auto- 
matic check encoders, and an electron- 
ic check sorter. 


A proof machine operator can now 
sort and clear 24 times as many 
checks as before, while that of each of 
the “‘Postronic” machines can post 
about 900 items per hour to approxi- 
mately 450 accounts. Initial task of 
the computer will be to process instal- 
ment loan and payroll operations, and 
it will be used to test the feasibility of 
several additional applications which 
are under development. 


The bank’s bookkeeping and check 
clearing departments are now adja- 
cent to each other instead of occupy- 
ing separate locations as heretofore. 
Other departments which will occupy 
space at the same address are Elec- 
tronics Research, Personal Trust Op- 
erations, and Training Division. A 
cafeteria has been provided for the 
convenience of the bank’s employees. 
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how to build the 


perfect 
bank 


If you could personally interview the thousands of bank offi- 
cers who, over the past half century, have been involved in 
bank modernization and new construction... if you could 
learn from their experience the things to do and the things to 
avoid ... you would probably then have the formula needed 
to supervise successfully the building of the perfect bank. 


An impractical approach? Obviously it is. But you can get 
the very same information when you call in the specialists from 
Bank Building Corporation ... specialists with the practical 
experience gained from completing over 3500 financial proj- 
ects in the past 47 years.., 


Bank Building offers you the world’s topflight organization of 
operational analysts, designers, planners, engineers, crafts- 
men, and construction experts .. . a team devoted to financial 
design exclusively. These are,men who know your business 
and its needs, who know how to avoid the pitfalls that await 
the unspecialized designer... because they have met and 
solved virtually every financial design problem that could be 
encountered. And, all of this specialized service costs you 
no more! 






This is an era of specialization ... in medicine, in science, in 
business. Bank designing, too, demands highly specialized 
skill and experience. When expertly planned, your bank’s 
physical quarters assure you maximum operating efficiency 
... highest operating profits. 


If you’re thinking about modernization or new construction, 
it will pay you to investigate the specialists at Bank Building 
Corporation. Write or call us today... there’s no obligation, 
of course. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 342 MADISON Ave. 
CHICAGO, 333 NorTH MICHIGAN 

SAN FRANCISCO, 355 Stockton Street. 


ATLANTA, WESTERN UNION BUILDING 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as 
Bank Building Corporation, International 





Specialization in two fields of design are shown in the multi-storied 
First Security Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah (top), and the under-bank 
drive-in built for Cincinnati's Central Trust Company 


Operating efficiency is the key to this interior 
designed for Highland National Bank, New 
burgh, New York 


EQUIPMENT & SERVICES 


NCR’s Mechanized Systems For 
Revolving Credit Plans 


Three systems designed to handle 
revolving credit plans are being offer- 
ed by the National Cash Register Co. 


The systems are flexible enough to 
fit any of the numerous variations of 
the revolving credit idea. As a rule, 
the borrower is extended an open line 
of credit by the bank, based on the 
amount the borrower agrees to repay 
in regular monthly payments. As 
payments are made, the amount of 
available credit is reinstated, thus 
establishing a revolving loan which 
may run on indefinitely. Interest 
charges vary from state to state to 
conform with existing statutes cover- 
ing personal and instalment loans in 
each state. 


Class 31A Accounting Machine 


The three general plans are design- 
ed around the Class 31A accounting 
machine. 

Plan No. 1 works on a cycle billing 
basis. Checks and payments are filed 
in individual account jackets when re- 





What Do You Need? 


ACCRUAL ACCOUNT aracts 
. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMEN 
ADHESIVES Gam —Paste—Tapes 


ADVERTISING—Fi 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES —Badges— 
Calendars—Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 
BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURE abinets 

—Chairs—Counte ks—Wastebaskets 
bs e-em cia dceracate Ledger— 


fi BOXES —Cash—Coin—Mait—Sate Deposit— 
Stamp—Storage 
. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
ne ee 
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Ten hocord” bie Record 


. CALCULATING CHARTS Amortization 
Interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK — 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
ogee 

. COIN 

. COIN a CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 


. DECALS 
26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 
- DISPENSERS--Cus-Soap—Tape—Towel 
up—Soap—Tape—Towe 
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. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
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. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 
38. GATES and GRILLES 
. INDEX SYSTEM—Si sie 
. INK—Addressin, Signal—Duplicator 
INTER-OFFICE | oMMUNIC 


ING SYSTEMS 
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. LIGHTING SYSTE 
ong 
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—Book in alculatin, in—Copying— 
Cunien nee Dictating—Folding— 
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kaging—Perforating—Proof 
— Socaitons Plastic. Rubber— 
eller 
. MICROFILM 
48. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. by a og Point—Counter—Desk— 
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ls ——— s—Clothing—Coin— 


Cur 
; RUBBER y STAMPS and PADS 
: SCALES Corn Lobby—Posta 
i urrency—Lobby—Postage 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
56. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Teller 
58. STANDS---Billin Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 
. STATIONERY 
i ae Cee 


. SUPPLIE neral Office 
63. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 
. TV—Closed Circuit 
. eee vo gaa 
WSORS Dal rsorting—Supply 
3 or Dol Teller—Vault 
. Doors—St Ventilators 
VENDING MACHINE 
. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
. WATER COOLERS 
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ceived. On the scheduled cycle date, 
all items in a file for a particular ae. 
count are posted, and the interest ig 
mechanically computed at the same 
time. As a by-product of posting the 
statement, totals for each account are 
automatically cleared on the indivi- 
dual account history record card. 


Plan No. 2. In this plan checks and 
payments are posted daily to the bor- 
rower’s ledger account card, with in- 
terest computed for each item and 
added to the loan balance. At the 
end of the cycle, daily accrued inter- 
est amounts are listed and posted to 
the statement along with checks, pay- 
ments, balance owing, and amount of 
remaining available credit. 


Plan No. 3 combines several featur- 
es found in representative banks. 
The system furnishes automatic proof 
of old-balance pickups and account 
selection through the accounting ma- 
chine’s authenticator. The machine 
also automatically determines that 
the loan balance does not exceed the 
maximum credit extended. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton 9, Ohio, will gladly sup- 
ply additional information upon re- 
quest. 


BRIDE 
foe LPR 





New Jump Number Unit 
Tells Time and Temperature 


A new clock-thermometer display 
unit, with jump numbers telling time 
and a pointer indicating temperature, 
has been introduced by Electric Time 
Co., Ine. 

The first known to indicate both 
time and temperature continuously, 
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the new unit features a modern, wea- 
therproof face with clock numbers 
from 12 to 24 inches high and ther- 
mometer dial sizes from 24 to 48 
inches. 

Complete specifications and prices 
are available from Electric Time Co., 
Inc., Natick, Mass. 


Protects by Tattooing 


Known as the Burroughs Disburse- 
ment Controller, this new three-way 
check protector, signer, and dater was 
recently announced by the Todd 
Company Division, Burroughs Cor- 
poration. The machine employs a new 
protection process by which a “‘one- 
time” dye-impregnated ribbon, in 
combination with a platen covered 
with thousands of ‘“‘tattoo’”’ needles, 
permanently safeguards the check 
against alteration. 


The machine sells for $220. Prior 
to its development by the Todd Divi- 
sion’s research department, a ma- 
chine which also combined the opera- 
tions of protecting, dating and signing 
checks sold for approximately three 
times as much. Now, for what is be- 
lieved to be the first time, check dis- 
bursement control and protection are 
available to firms that write as few 
as 10 checks a week. 

For additional information, ad- 
dress Burroughs Corporation, Todd 
Company Division, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Recordak Tells How to 
Index Microfilmed Records 


Drawing on its more than 30 years 
of experience in the microfilm indus- 
try, Recordak Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., has 
made available a new booklet which 
simplifies and explains the best meth- 
ods for indexing microfilmed records. 
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When it is considered that a single 
roll of microfilm can contain as many 
as 10,000 letter-size documents, the 
problem of locating any single docu- 
ment is greatly dependent upon proper 
indexing of the film. The new publi- 
cation explains how to obtain maxi- 
mum retrieval efficiency by the proper 
organization of the material to be 
microfilmed. 


“How to Index Your Microfilm 
Records” is available without cost 
through the Recordak Advertising 
Department, Wanamaker Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. 


Mosler Safe Offers New 
Brochure on Photoguard 


A two-color brochure describing a 
new approach to bank holdup pro- 
tection has been issued by the Mosler 
Safe Company. The booklet outlines 
applications of the Mosler Photo- 
guard protection system which uses 
hidden movie cameras to film hold- 
ups. Copies may be obtained by ad- 
dressing a request to the company at 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


American Express Introduces 
Pre-Packaged Cheque System 


The speed and efficiency that char- 
acterize all travel these days has now 
been extended to the handling of trav- 
elers cheques in banks. 


Thanks to a new “pre-packaging”’ 
system introduced by the American 
Express Company last month, banks 
can now offer customers cheque ser- 
vice at any of a number of teller’s win- 
dows rather than at one or two as had 
been the practice previously. The 
net result: quicker and better service 
with much less effort. 


The basic element in the new plan 
is a special Teller’s Kit, so devised 
that the teller can select a completely 
self-contained unit for each sale. Ex- 
isting cheque denominations are 
grouped into eight packages, with 
either 5 or 10 cheques to a package, 
plus the application and record forms 
“built in”, and a pre-attached wallet. 


Each package has advance imprint- 
ing of bank name, address and code 
number, cheque serial numbers, and 
charges. 

The system thus relieves the tel- 
ler of virtually all work, such as select- 
ing denominations, recording num- 
bers, counting and assembling, or cal- 
culating charges. The teller needs 
only to date the package and collect 
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NATIONAL POOL EQUIPMENT CO. 

P.0. Box 1101, Indianapolis, ind. 

CJ I’m enclosing 25c. Please send me 
your new swimming pool brochure. 


CO ! plan to install a swimming pool 
within twelve months. 


CO | am interested in a pool installation 
franchise. 





the total payment. 


Time and motion studies made in 
developing the new procedure showed 
that issuance of travelers cheques by 
tellers would be reduced to about 90 
seconds. This is particularly impor- 
tant to banks during the peak selling 
summer months, and during periods 
of heavy customer traffic, such as be- 
fore holidays and week-ends. 


The established method of selling 
un-packaged travelers cheques will be 
continued to cover situations where 
the customer wishes an irregular selec- 
tion of denominations. 

American Express Company, 65 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. will 
gladly send more details upon request. 


Rem Rand Announces 
Univac Solid-State 80 


The Univac Solid-State computer, 
first system of its kind in actual com- 
mercial operation, is now universally 
adaptable to all types of business and 
governmental punched-card installa- 
tions, according to a recent announce- 
ment by the Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation. 


The versatility of the system, which 
makes the use of any conversion 
equipment unnecessary, is credited to 
the introduction of a new unit, to be 
known as the Univac Solid-State 80. 
Users of 80-column punched cards can 
now apply the speed inherent in the 
new Univac. It operates in micro- 
seconds--millionths of a second. Words 
can be read at the rate of 58,800 per 
second, and numbers can be added at 
a speed of 11,760 per second. 


Acme Bulletin Co 

American Express Co. 

American Glass Tinting Co 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
American Trust Co. 


Bank Building & Equipment Corp 
Bank of America 
Bank of California 


Chubb & Son 
Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 


Deluxe Check Printers Co 
Detroit Bank amd Trust Co., The 
Downey, C. L. & Co 


First City National Bank of Houston. ....17 
First National Bank in Dallas 


The new computer, which has a 
“memory” capacity of 50,000 char- 
acters of information, should be es- 
pecially useful at installations where 
several punched-card applications now 
exist or where a single large-scale 
application is in use. 

The Univac Solid-State 80 makes 
possible the application of a new 
technique, known as ‘“‘card stretch- 
ing.”’ This permits up to 25 per cent 
more data than was heretofore possible 
to be stored on an 80-column card. 
Considerable savings in card and card- 
processing costs are thus possible. 

Comprised of a central processor, 
an 80-column read-punch unit and a 
high speed printer which operates at 
the rate of 600 lines a minute, the 
new computer is the second in a new 
low-cost line using the latest develop- 
ments in solid-state devices. The first 
such computer, the Univac Solid- 
State 90, was made available to busi- 
ness management a few months ago. 


A low-cost computer, its price ad- 
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vantages stem principally from its 
solid-state design. This permits its 
compact construction, reduced main- 
tenance costs and low power require- 
ments. Since no special air-condition- 
ing system is required, installation 
costs are reduced. 


A Cummins Booklet on the 
Prevention of Fraud 


In a recently revised edition of its 
booklet on fraud entitled “‘How to 
Save 314% of Profits—and Maybe 
More,” the Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
outlines the conditions which make 
fraud possible without collusion and 
tells how they can be avoided. Copies 
may be obtained by writing the com- 
pany at 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, 40. 


| EXECUTIVE CHANGES | 


RICHARD M. FRATUS has been ap- 
pointed manager of the CrediCheck 
Department, the revolving credit plan, 
of ThriftiMatic Corporation, New 
York, N. Y. 


ROBERT W. BOWLES has joined the 
sales staff of Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corporation of America, and 
will be based at the company’s New 
York City office. 


Special representative for banking is 
the new title of THOMAS P. LOFTUS who 
was promoted recently by The Ser- 
vice Bureau Corporation, a subsidiary 
of IBM. Mr. Loftus is maintaining 
offices at 2012 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 
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What does the second roll 
of Recordak microfilm 


have to do with 


your bank’s survival? 


aan ae 


ti 


HE FIRST MICROFILM, Of course, is for 

daily reference. The second roll for stor- 
age off the premises in a remote out-of-town 
location. 

An unnecessary precaution? Not the way 
the Advisory Commission on Bank Prepared- 
ness and many banks look at it! 

For the second roll of film provides that 
extra measure of protection for all those 
records you’d. be lost without: “‘on us” 
checks, transit checks, general ledger, bond 
and clearing house items—you name the 
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records you would need to carry on in the 
event of disaster! 

The best way to get these duplicate micro- 
films is with the Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer. It lets you expose two rolls semul- 
taneously! Also helps you automate your 
microfilming routines. 

For free 30-day trial of the Reliant, phone 
or write your local Recordak Representa- 
tive, or Recordak Corporation, 415 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


The Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer 





BANKING & INVESTMENT FIGURES 


Recent Month 6 Mos. Year 


WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER BANKS (in billions) Level Earlier Earlier Earlier 
Loans and investments adjusted $94.6 $95.9 $95.8 


Commercial and industrial loans ; 31.0 30.5 29.9 
Agricultural loans y 6 6 J 
Loans to brokers and dealers for purchasing or carrying securities . 2.0 2.3 3.2 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities ‘ 1.4 1.3 1.4 
Real estate loans. . ' 10.1 9.6 8.9 
Other (largely consumer) loans 4 12.5 11.2 
U.S. Government securities f 28.7 32.6 
Other securities , 9.4 ; 9.4 


Demand deposits adjusted 56.7 29.3 
Time deposits except U.S. Government 28.5 28.3 
Interbank demand deposits—domestic 9.9 10.9 
RE Rc cicc ec cc cece cbwees scccccerccersveccococoes ‘ 10.4 10.0 


ALL MEMBER BANKS (in millions) 


Excess reserves (estimated) $ 336 $ 612 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 658 625 
Free reserves or net borrowed reserves (-) -322 —- 13 


Recent Month Year 


RATES & U. S. GOVT. SECURITY YIELDS (FRB) Level Earlier _—_ Earlier 


Federal Reserve discount rate (New York) 3.50 3.50 1.75 
Prime bank rate 4.50 4.50 3.50 


3-month bills, auction average 3.28 2.88 1.01 
6-month bills, auction average 3.58 3.37 jen’ 
3-month bills, market yield 3.12 2.86 .90 
6-month bills, market yield 3.62 3.28 tae 
Issues due in 9—12 months 4.05 3.93 1.10 
Issues due in 3-5 years 4.37 4.18 2.39 
Bonds due or callable in 10 years or more 4.10 4.09 3.26 


COMMON STOCK PRICES (Selected SEC indexes) 
Composite of 265 stocks (1939-100) 421.8 428.3 331.2 428.4 400.1 


Aircraft manufacturers 548.1 5720 S163 614.1 544.5 
' Airlines 562.9 5365 355.6 589.5 446.1 
Automobiles $72.2 S764 4319 - $79.1 SO6F 
Chemicals 541.55 556.6 3748 556.5 454.2 
626.2 6236 398.0 6316 5133 

535.0 5466 383.0 546.7 497.0 

NB. ce wevcccccccccccesst MEved neh ob 00 0Rbédee chen 774.8 8069 412.2 842.7 572.8 
Foods and beverages 319.2 327.3 2574 3273 WOs 
Machinery (industrial) 536.6 536.3 377.0 538.7 469.4 
Metals (non-ferrous) 309.6 313.55 249.1 322.8 292.1 
Paper and allied products 1978.0 2023.6 1606.3 2095.3 1964.0 
Petroleum (integrated companies) 719.8 744.7 721.9 8114 712.46 
Railroads 346.9 343.9 252.3 347.8 332.9 
Retail trade 396.4 384.9 279.5 3964 352.5 
Steel and iron 808.7 781.7 529.0 808.7 726.0 
Tobacco 170.7 165.8 135.0 179.5 157.5 
2127 6221S. 1719 2318 2068 
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POST conventional 


records 


Up-date customers’ accounts 
Validate posting media 
Develop multiple classifica- 
tion totals 

Create permanent audit trail 
Establish system controls 
Obtain flash reports 
Maintain complete protection 
under strict auditor supervi- 
sion 


simplifies your accounting 
procedures... 


REGIMENT 
select data 


Record in -punched tape or 
punched cards without extra 
thought or effort 

By-pass manual key punching 
By-pass manual verifying 
Maintain rigid system control 
Provide accurate data for 
your data processing system 
Speed statistical reports to 
management 


With the National ‘42 W” you can Simplify paper work . .. Stop 
repetitive data handling ... Save time and reduce clerical costs. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ° Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 
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75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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AUTOMATIC MEDIA 
FOR ANY 
DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


Your local National representa- 
tive will be glad to show you this 
simple approach to efficient data 
processing. Phone him now—it 
could be the most profitable call 
you will make all year. 





Docking in Chicago: 
a new era of international commerce 


Now, with the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Chicago 
proudly takes its place asa major 
world seaport. Standing by, 
ready to help bankers and busi- 
nessmen handle the interna- 
tional commerce brought by the 
Seaway, is The First National 
Bank of Chicago. We can offer 
you complete correspondent 


services. And additionally, more 
than ninety years experience in 
international banking. We look 
forward-to serving you. 


VISIT US AT OUR DISPLAY 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR! 

JULY 3-18 NAVY PIER 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
DEPARTMENT 


Leslie H. Dreyer 
R. Kenneth Newhall 


Guy A. Crum . Vice-President 
William J. Korsvik . Vice-President 
Frank W. Goodhue Asst. Vice-President 
Henry T. Hanigan Assistant Cashier 
A. Thomas Davis Assistant Cashier 
Willard A. Heckendorf Assistant Cashier 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets - Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








